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PREFACE 

THE  sermons  contained  in  this  volume  are  selected 
from  those  which  I  have  preached  on  different 
occasions  in  the  course  of  the  last  two  years.  They 
are  here  reproduced  in  almost  exactly  the  same  form 
in  which  they  were  originally  delivered. 

The  title  of  the  book  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  title 
of  the  first  sermon  on  "  The  Present  Relationship 
between  the  Dead  and  the  Living."  This  sermon 
was  originally  printed  in  the  Church  Times,  and  was 
afterwards  issued  privately  as  a  pamphlet.  As  the 
private  edition  has  long  since  been  exhausted,  while 
the  demand  for  the  sermon  continues,  I  have  decided 
to  republish  it,  and  have  given  it  the  place  of  honour 
in  the  present  collection.  In  the  other  discourses  I  have 
dealt  with  various  truths  and  principles  which,  while 
they  are  of  permanent  interest  and  importance,  seem 
to  me  to  stand  in  need  of  special  exposition  and  em 
phasis  at  the  present  time.  I  may  add  that,  in  making 
a  selection  of  my  sermons,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
choose  such  as  may  be  stimulating  to  thought  and 
also  practically  helpful. 

The  volume  is  published  at  the  request  of  many  of 
my  former  parishioners  and  other  friends,  to  whom, 
in  grateful  remembrance  of  many  kindnesses  and  as 
a  token  of  sincere  regard,  I  dedicate  it. 

F.  HOMES  DUDDEN. 

THE  MASTER'S  LODGING, 
PEMBROKE  COLLEGE, 
OXFORD. 
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THE  PRESENT  RELATIONSHIP 

BETWEEN  THE  DEAD  AND 

THE  LIVING* 

"  We  would  not  have  you  ignorant,  brethren,  concerning  them 
that  fall  asleep  ;  that  ye  sorrow  not,  even  as  the  rest,  which  have 
no  hope." — i  Thessalonians  iv.  13  (R.V.). 

A  FEW  weeks  ago  the  Archbishops  issued  a 
recommendation  that  on  this  Sunday — the  last 
Sunday  of  the  year  of  victory — some  commemoration 
should  be  made  of  those  who  have  laid  down  their 
lives  in  the  service  of  their  country.  And  it  is  obviously 
fitting  that  the  recommendation  should  be  complied 
with.  For  at  Christ  mast  ide  the  breaks  and  gaps  in 
the  family  circle  are  more  painfully  felt,  perhaps,  than 
at  any  other  season,  and  those  who  have  suffered 
bereavement  are  peculiarly  in  need  of  the  word  of 
Christian  hope  and  comfort.  I  trust  that  I  may  be 
permitted  to  utter  some  such  consoling  word  this 
morning,  as  I  speak  briefly  on  the  subject  of  the  present 
relationship  between  the  dead  and  the  living — the 
present  relationship  of  the  dead  with  the  living,  and 
of  the  living  with  the  dead. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  useful  results  of 
the  war  is  that  it  has  compelled  us  all  to  face  and  pay 

*  Preached  on  the  last  Sunday  of  1918. 
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attention  to  the  fact  of  death.  Formerly  we  shirked 
that  fact.  We  thrust  it  aside,  put  it  out  of  our  minds, 
tried  to  pretend  that  it  did  not  exist,  tried  to  forget  it 
as  much  as  possible.  Our  beliefs  about  death  were 
vague  and  shadowy  and  ill-defined.  If  we  thought 
of  it  at  all,  we  simply  thought  of  it  in  a  scared  manner, 
as  something  obscurely  and  indescribably  menacing 
and  awful.  But  when  the  war  came,  and  our  dear 
boys — such  great  multitudes  of  them — began  to  cross 
over  to  the  other  side,  we  were  constrained  to  give 
this  fact  of  death  more  serious  consideration.  And  as 
we  meditated  upon  it,  and  earnestly  struggled  to  under 
stand  it,  why,  there  came  to  us — or  at  any  rate,  to 
very  many  of  us — a  revelation.  We  realised  at  last 
that  death  is  not,  as  we  had  thought,  a  plunge  down 
wards  into  the  darkness,  but  a  step  upwards  into  the 
light ;  that  it  is  not  a  blank  wall  that  blocks  and 
closes  our  path  of  life,  but  simply  an  open  passage 
from  life  to  higher  life. 

For  all  is  life,  and  death  the  door  whose  portal 

We  pass  to  enter  on  diviner  ways  ; 
Achieving  there  the  work  that  is  immortal, 

With  prayer  transformed  to  praise. 

Gradually  two  great  convictions  concerning  the 
condition  of  the  departed  became  firmly  established 
in  our  minds.  The  first  conviction  is  that  those  whom 
we  call  the  dead  are  not  really  dead  at  all.  They  are 
alive  ;  they  are  still  alive  ;  they  are  very  much  alive  ; 
nay,  they  are  even  more  alive  than  they  ever  were. 
The  body,  indeed,  is  dead  ;  but  the  spirit,  the  real 
self,  that  inhabited  the  body  and  used ,  the  body  as 
its  vehicle,  still  lives  on.  That  is  the  first  conviction. 
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Then  the  second  conviction  is  that  the  purely  physical 
process  of  death  does  not  destroy  the  individuality 
or  involve  any  sudden  break  in  the  continuity  of 
personal  existence.  When  a  man  "  dies  "  (as  we  say) 
he  is  still  exactly  the  same  person  that  he  was  when 
here.  His  true  self  is  not  diminished.  His  intelligence 
remains,  his  memory  remains,  his  moral  qualities 
remain,  his  affections  remain,  to  a  certain  extent  even 
his  tastes  and  interests  remain.  Death  changes, 
indeed,  his  circumstances,  but  it  does  not  change  his 
character.  Thus,  when  he  emerges  into  the  other  life, 
he  is  still  exactly  the  same  person — thinking,  remem 
bering,  willing,  desiring,  aspiring,  loving,  in  the  same 
way  that  he  was  wont  to  do.  In  all  essentials  he  is 
still  himself — just  his  own  familiar,  individual  self. 
That  is  our  second  conviction. 

Now,  taking  all  this  for  granted,  I  proceed  to  ask 
the  question,  What  is  the  relation  of  the  dead — of  the 
dead  who  still  live  and  who  are  personally  so  little 
altered — to  their  friends  who  have  not  passed  over  ? 
I  should  like  to  lay  before  you  my  own  views  upon 
this  matter.  I  do  not  pretend  that  they  are  infallible. 
But  I  do  claim  that  they  are  both  reasonable  and 
fundamentally  in  accord  with  the  general  sense  of  the 
teaching  of  Scripture.  Let  me  summarise  them  in 
three  sentences.  First,  the  dead  visit  the  living ; 
secondly,  they  can  and  do  communicate  with  the  living ; 
thirdly,  in  manifold  ways  they  help  and  minister  to 
the  living.  Such  are  the  opinions  which  I  have 
acquired  by  reading  and  meditation.  Let  me  try 
briefly  to  explain  them. 
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In  the  first  place,  I  maintain  that  the  dead  visit 
the  living.  Is  it  possible  to  doubt  it  ?  If  love  survive 
the  grave,  must  not  the  spirits  of  the  departed  long 
intensely  to  keep  in  touch  with  those  on  earth  whom 
they  greatly  love  ?  And  is  it  conceivable  that  a 
longing,  so  legitimate  and  so  natural,  should  be 
thwarted  by  a  God  who  is  Himself  essentially  Perfect 
Love  ?  I  do  not  believe  it  for  a  moment.  Nay,  I  am 
sure  that  the  dead  come  home.  If  home  be  the  place 
where  one's  nearest  and  dearest  are,  then,  drawn  by 
the  power  of  love  and  with  the  sanction,  surely,  of 
Him  who  inspires  and  blesses  all  true  love,  the  loving 
dead  return  to  the  beloved  home.  No  doubt  their 
visits  are  intermittent.  They  come  back,  I  should 
imagine,  pretty  much  as  a  man  of  affairs,  who  has 
important  business  in  the  world,  comes  back  at 
intervals  to  his  wife  and  children.  He  cannot  be  with 
them  all  the  time.  He  has  grave  matters  to  attend  to. 
He  travels  upon  missions,  he  goes  up  and  down  the 
country,  he  crosses  the  sea,  perhaps,  and  transacts 
business  in  distant  lands.  Sometimes  he  is  away  for 
days  together  ;  sometimes  his  absence  is  prolonged 
for  weeks  or  even  months.  Yet,  through  all  the  days 
and  weeks  and  months,  the  love  for  his  own  is  tugging, 
tugging  at  his  heart,  and  at  the  end  of  every  journey, 
when  the  task  for  the  moment  is  finished,  he  comes 
home.  And  so  it  is,  I  believe,  with  our  dead.  They 
cannot  continue  with  us  always.  They  have  much  to 
do,  and  much  to  learn,  and  many  experiences  to 
encounter ;  but  they  do  not  forget  their  own  dear 
people,  and  at  intervals — at  far  more  frequent  intervals, 
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perhaps,  than  many  of  us  imagine — they  come  home. 
Must  they  not  come — do  you  not  think  ? — to  join  in 
celebrating,  as  of  old,  those  little  domestic  festivities — 
the  birthdays  and  anniversaries — that  have  always 
been  kept  with  special  observance  in  the  family  ? 
Must  not  they  be  there,  invisibly  but  not  less  really, 
when  the  scattered  members  of  the  family  gather 
together  on  Christmas  Day  ?  Must  not  they  come  on 
the  wings  of  the  wind,  when  one  who  is  very  dear 
to  them  is  ill  or  in  danger  or  in  trouble  ?  Wonderful, 
indeed,  is  the  intuition  of  true  love.  Love  instinctively 
divines  an  evil  threatening  the  beloved  one,  and  comes 
flying  to  the  rescue.  Whether  in  the  body  or  out  of 
the  body,  the  person  who  greatly  loves  is  somehow 
aware  when  he  is  needed,  and,  no  matter  what  the 
difficulties  and  entanglements  and  obstacles,  he  comes 
home. 

So  the  spirits  return  home.  But  gradually,  as  the 
years  go  on,  the  home  circle  contracts  and  dwindles. 
The  father  dies,  the  mother  dies,  the  wife  dies,  even  the 
children  die.  The  home  is  dissolved  on  earth  and  re 
constituted  on  the  other  side.  Then  the  dead  have 
their  dear  ones  with  them,  and  are  perpetually  at  home  ; 
and  thenceforward  (except,  perhaps,  for  special  reasons, 
and  for  the  performance  of  special  ministries)  they 
return  to  this  world  no  longer. 


II 

In  the  second  place  I  hold  that,  as  the  dead  visit  the 
living,  so,  too,  they  are  able  to  communicate  with  the 
living.  And  I  am  not  referring  here  to  the  debated 
phenomena  of  Spiritualism.  I  do  not  presume  to 
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discuss  the  question  of  the  genuineness  of  the  messages 
that  are  alleged  to  come  through  at  seances.  I  am 
content  to  leave  these  matters  to  scientific  students 
and  experts,  who  are  the  only  persons  qualified  to 
pronounce  upon  them.  I  would  say  just  a  word, 
however,  concerning  the  direct  communications  that 
are  made  (as  I  think)  by  the  dead  to  those  with  whom 
they  are  united  by  the  closest  ties  and  affinities.  I 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  there  are  such 
communications.  Why,  I  ask  you,  should  there  not 
be  ?  Must  not  the  dead  desire  to  communicate  with 
their  living  friends  ?  Must  they  not  try  to  communi 
cate  ?  And  is  there  any  reason  at  all  to  suppose  that 
the  mere  fact  that  they  are  disembodied  is  an  insuper 
able  obstacle  to  such  communication  ?  Surely  we 
know  for  a  fact  that  intercourse  can  be  carried  on 
between  souls  that  are  sympathetic,  independently  of 
the  agency  of  the  organs  of  sense.  What  else  is  the 
meaning  of  telepathy  ?  Why,  even  here  and  now, 
even  here  on  the  material  plane,  we  know  that  one 
living  person  can  affect  the  consciousness  of  another 
without  any  outward  communication  between  them. 
There  is  neither  speech  nor  language.  Nothing  is 
heard,  nothing  is  seen.  There  is  no  sensible  token 
whatever.  Yet  mind  can  flash  message  to  mind,  and 
heart  can  communicate  with  heart.  And  if  all  this  be 
possible — and  it  certainly  is  possible — between  two 
persons,  who  are  each  in  the  body,  why  should  it  not 
still  be  possible  when  one  of  the  persons  is  out  of  the 
body  ?  Is  it  in  any  way  reasonable  to  deny  this  possi 
bility,  if  once  it  be  conceded  that  influences  can  be 
conveyed  from  one  to  another  quite  apart  from  the 
recognised  physical  processes  ? 
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I  believe,  then,  that  the  dead  do  communicate  with 
the  living.  If  not  outwardly  and  sensibly,  yet  inwardly 
and  spiritually,  they  speak  to  us,  act  on  us,  influence 
us,  inspire  us,  bring  ideas  to  our  minds,  and  light  up 
visions  in  our  souls.  Not  a  breath  stirs  the  silence  ; 
but  impressions  are  felt,  intimations  are  received,  and 
suggestions  from  unknown  quarters  are  mysteriously 
telegraphed  through.  Yes,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
dead  communicate.  And  that  conviction  is  shared  by 
many  who  are  infinitely  wiser  than  I  am.  Here 
is  Tennyson,  for  example,  speaking  of  his  departed 
friend  : — 

Far  off  thou  art,  but  ever  nigh  ; 

I  have  thee  still,  and  I  rejoice  ; 

I  prosper,  circled  with  thy  voice, 
I  shall  not  lose  thee  though  I  die. 

Or  here,  again,  is  Florence  Nightingale,  writing  in  one 
of  her  letters,  "  Often  I  fancy  that  we  can  perceive 
the  presence  of  a  good  spirit  communicating  thoughts 
to  us."  I  know  a  man,  whose  name  (though  I  forbear 
to  utter  it)  is  familiar  to  you  all,  who  firmly  believes 
that  he  is  often  visited  in  his  dreams  by  the  spirit  of 
a  dear  friend,  and  that  this  friend  gives  him  counsel 
for  the  conduct  of  the  important  work  upon  which  he 
is  engaged.  And  very  many  men  and  women,  whose 
veracity  is  beyond  suspicion,  tell  of  similar  experiences. 
They  say  that,  at  all  sorts  of  times  and  in  all  sorts  of 
places — by  night  and  by  day,  at  home  and  abroad,  in 
their  chamber,  in  the  church,  amid  the  solitudes  of 
nature — they  have  been  conscious  of  communications 
from  some  beloved  one  in  the  unseen  world.  And  how 
do  you  explain  all  this  ?  Is  it  all  a  mere  delusion  ? 
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Are  these  experiences  simply  imaginary  ?  For  my 
part,  I  cannot  think  so.  Death  has  dominion  over 
bodies  ;  but  what  is  death  that  it  should  interrupt 
the  spiritual  intercourse  of  souls  ?  A  great  truth,  so 
it  seems  to  me,  was  expressed  by  one  who  wrote  on  the 
very  day  on  which  her  husband  died,  "  Our  long 
companionship  here  is  broken  and  the  deeper  intimacy 
begun." 

in 

Then,  thirdly,  I  maintain  that  the  dead  minister  to 
the  living.  Are  they  not,  like  the  angels,  "  ministering 
spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister  for  them  who  shall  be 
heirs  of  salvation  "  ?  In  manifold  ways,  I  think,  they 
help  us.  They  guide,  they  instruct,  they  comfort. 
They  insinuate  beauty  and  truth.  They  strengthen 
whatever  is  good  in  us,  and,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with 
our  freedom,  bend  our  desires  and  aspirations  God- 
wards.  As  God's  agents — I  further  conjecture — they 
ward  off  malign  influences  from  our  hearts  and  from 
our  homes  ;  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  as  they  increase 
in  spirituality  and  receive  greater  gifts  and  endow 
ments,  they  are  permitted  to  turn  aside  calamities 
that  threaten  us  and  modify  circumstances  for  our 
help.  It  is  true  that  we  seldom  recognise  how  much 
they  do.  We  do  not  perceive  the  invisible  ones 
attending  and  protecting  us,  and  supporting  us  at 
every  step  with  their  sympathies  and  prayers.  But 
though  their  action  is  unacknowledged,  I  do  not  doubt 
that  our  dead  are  caring  for  us  and  are  working  per 
petually  and  powerfully  on  our  behalf. 

When  you  consider,  my  brethren,  what  great 
qualities  are  needed  for  the  performance  of  so  difficult 
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and  delicate  a  ministry,  you  will  not  wonder,  as  many 
do,  why  God  so  often  calls  away  the  very  best,  the 
very  strongest,  the  very  sanest  and  wisest,  the  very 
men  who  in  this  world  seem  the  most  useful  and 
indispensable.  Must  not  the  reason  be  that  precisely 
such  men  are  wanted,  and  wanted  urgently,  in  the 
other  world,  for  the  discharge  of  still  more  valuable 
and  important  services  ?  Dr.  Paterson  Smyth,  in  his 
book,  The  Gospel  of  the  Hereafter,  says  the  right  word 
upon  this  subject.  He  writes  :  "  An  angry  mourner 
said  to  me  recently,  '  I  don't  believe  God  has  anything 
to  do  with  it ;  else  why  should  He  take  away  a  noble 
life  like  that,  and  leave  all  these  stupid,  useless  people 
in  the  world  ?  '  I  told  him  of  my  hope  of  this  ministry 
in  the  Unseen,  and  suggested  that  perhaps  God  did 
not  want  only  the  stupid,  useless  people.'* 


IV 

This,  then,  is  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  relationship 
that  subsists  between  the  dead  and  their  friends  who 
are  living.  They  visit  the  living  ;  they  communicate 
with  the  living ;  they  minister  to  the  living.  This 
I  take  to  be  the  conclusion  that  is  warranted  by  the 
available  evidence,  and  I  commend  it  to  your  con 
sideration.  But  glance  now  just  for  a  moment  at  the 
other  aspect  of  the  relationship,  and  think  what  ought 
to  be  the  attitude  of  the  living,  upon  their  part,  towards 
their  friends  that  are  departed. 

Just  consider  the  matter  in  this  way.  Imagine  a 
dead  boy  coming  home.  He  is  not  really  dead,  of 
course  ;  he  is  as  much  alive  as  ever  ;  and  he  is  still 
the  same  self,  the  same  familiar  personality,  that  he 
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was  before  his  passing.  Well,  imagine  him  returning 
to  his  home  and  family.  What  will  he  look  for  ?  What 
will  he  hope  for  ?  What  will  he  wish  for  and  expect 
from  his  friends  who  are  surviving  ?  Must  he  not 
crave,  above  all,  for  sympathetic  understanding  ? 
Must  he  not  long  that  his  people  should  realise  that, 
although  he  cannot  be  seen  and  cannot  be  heard  and 
cannot  make  any  outward  sign,  still  he  has  not  for 
gotten  or  forsaken  them  ?  How  terrible  it  must  be 
for  a  dead  boy  to  come  home  and  find  everyone  quite 
convinced  that  he  has  "  passed  away,"  as  the  formula 
goes — "  passed  away,"  perhaps,  out  of  existence, 
or  at  any  rate  to  regions  infinitely  distant  and  inac 
cessible  !  But  what  a  comfort,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
must  be  to  him  to  find  that  his  friends  apprehend  at 
any  rate  the  main  lines  of  his  situation — do  not  doubt 
that  he  is  alive,  do  not  doubt  that  he  remembers  them, 
do  not  doubt  that  he  will  come  to  them,  do  not  doubt 
that  he  will  enter  into  communion  with  th?m  again  in 
God's  good  time  !  Ah  !  let  us  see  to  it,  my  brethren, 
that  we  do  not  grieve  our  dead  by  false  conceptions 
and  foolish  prejudices  about  themselves  and  their 
condition.  Let  them  find  in  us,  when  they  return, 
nothing  but  faith  and  trust  and  eager  hope  and  sym 
pathetic  comprehension. 

So,  again,  I  cannot  but  think  that  inordinate  grief 
on  our  part  must  distress  our  dead.  How,  indeed, 
could  it  be  otherwise  ?  Are  they  not  troubled  by  our 
pain  ?  Do  they  not  sorrow  for  our  sorrow  ?  How 
could  they  possibly  be  happy,  even  in  the  midst  of 
their  new  and  wonderful  and  beautiful  experiences, 
knowing  that  anguish  is  breaking  the  hearts  of  those 
who  are  left  behind  ?  How  could  they  fail  to  be 
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afflicted  when  their  beloved  ones  are  in  misery  ?  "  The 
one  thing,"  wrote  a  mother,  about  her  boy  who  had 
recently  passed  into  the  other  life,  "  the  one  thing 
that  could  spoil  it  all  for  him,  is  to  see  pain  in  my 
thoughts.  He  must  see  love  and  familiar  greeting  to 
his  unchanged  self,  and  nothing  else  ;  and  his  home 
must  be  full  of  happy  thoughts  about  him. "  And  that 
surely  is  the  proper  way  of  looking  at  the  matter. 
For  the  sake  of  our  dead,  if  not  for  our  own,  we  should 
try  to  overcome  our  sorrow.  For  their  sake  we  must 
not  permit  ourselves  to  become  soured  or  morose  or 
melancholy  or  embittered.  For  their  sake,  if  not  for 
our  own,  we  must  take  up  our  daily  tasks  and  carry 
on  our  accustomed  duties  ;  pursuing  tranquilly  the 
familiar  ways  in  which  they  loved,  and  still  love,  to 
see  us ;  and  preserving  their  earthly  home  as  a  place  of 
happiness  and  refreshment  for  them,  whenever  they 
are  allowed  to  visit  it.  Yes,  we  ought  to  think  of  them, 
and  not  only  of  ourselves.  For  their  sake — I  repeat, 
for  their  sake — we  should  strive  resolutely  to  subdue 
our  suffering,  lest  the  knowledge  of  that  suffering 
should  unsettle  them,  and  disturb  their  peace,  and 
mar  the  joy  of  their  great  adventure  in  the  illimitable 
realms  beyond. 

And  there  is  one  other  thing  we  can  do  for  our  dead. 
We  can  pray  for  them  ;  we  can  pray  for  them  earnestly; 
we  can  pray  for  them  continually.  I  really  cannot 
understand  how  anyone  who  believes  at  all  in  the 
efficacy  of  prayer  can  cease  praying  for  his  friends,  for 
no  more  valid  reason  than  that  they  have  migrated 
from  the  body.  Do  they  not  need  God's  blessings 
still  ?  Though  their  environment  is  altered,  they  are 
still  just  themselves — imperfect  beings,  even  the  best 
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of  them.  They  are  in  need  of  illumination.  They  are 
in  need  of  purification.  They  need  to  grow  in  grace, 
in  holiness,  in  spirituality.  Nay,  apart  from  those 
lesser  benefits  that  are  purely  physical  and  material, 
there  is  not  a  blessing  they  needed  here  which  they  do 
not  equally  need  there.  How,  then,  can  we  withhold 
from  them  the  powerful  succours  of  our  prayers  ? 
Surely  our  dead  demand  their  share  of  every  offering 
of  supplication.  Let  us  remember  them  morning  and 
evening.  Let  us  remember  them  above  all  in  the 
worship  of  the  sanctuary,  in  the  mystery  of  the 
Breaking  of  Bread,  in  the  solemn  commemoration  of 
the  Death  and  Passion  of  our  common  Saviour,  whose 

loving  arms  upon  the  Cross  outspread 
Embrace  alike  the  living  and  the  dead. 

Let  us  pray  that  this  Infinite  Love  may  have  them 
ever  in  His  keeping,  and  that  the  Eternal  Light  may 
shine  with  unfailing  radiance  on  their  souls.  Let  us 
pray  at  least  for  that ;  even  if  we  ask  for  them  no  more 
particular  and  specific  blessings,  let  us  pray  at  any 
rate  for  that. 

Thus,  brethren,  knit  together  in  the  bonds  of  this 
spiritual  relationship,  both  we  and  our  beloved  dead — 
we  upon  this  side  and  they  upon  the  other — move 
onward  towards  our  goal.  We  are  not  really  divided 
even  now  ;  and  soon  even  the  shadowy  veil  that  seems 
to  separate  us  will  be  taken  away  ;  and,  united  in  a 
companionship  far  more  intimate  and  exquisite  than 
anything  we  have  ever  dreamed  of,  we  shall  go  on 
together  to  the  fulfilment  of  our  destiny.  What 
worlds  we  may  have  to  traverse  in  that  Great  Un 
known,  what  heights  we  may  have  to  scale,  what 
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ascending  spheres  we  may  pass  through,  no  mortal 
mind  can  grasp  and  no  tongue  of  man  can  tell.  Yet 
with  our  human  love  supporting  us,  and  the  Divine 
Loving-kindness  encompassing  us,  they  and  we — if  we 
have  but  the  will — they  and  we  may  together  attain  to 
final  blessedness -at  the  last.  To  the  glory  of  the 
abiding  city  may  God,  of  His  boundless  mercy,  safely 
bring  both  them  and  us  !  Amen. 


II 
A  PLEA  FOR  OTHER-WORLDLINESS 

"  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world." — S*.  John  xviii.  36. 

THESE  words  are  characteristic.  Uttered  by  our 
Lord  at  one  of  the  most  critical  moments  of  His 
life,  and  addressed  to  the  representative  of  one  of  the 
earth's  most  mighty  empires,  they  contain  a  declara 
tion  which  is  in  the  highest  degree  significant.  Christ's 
kingdom,  according  to  Christ's  own  solemn  confession, 
is  not  of  this  world.  It  cannot  be  brought  about  by 
worldly  policies  and  contrivances ;  it  cannot  be 
evolved  by  worldly  processes  of  development ;  it 
does  not  consist  in  any  worldly  satisfaction  or  enrich 
ment  or  beatitude.  It  is  not  of  this  world  at  all.  It 
lies  beyond.  The  condition  of  bliss  which  Christ  sets 
forth  to  men  as  the  supreme  object  of  desire  and  the 
final  goal  of  all  endeavour,  does  not  belong  to  the 
terrestrial  order.  It  is  not  "  this-worldly  "  but  "  other 
worldly,"  not  natural  but  supernatural,  not  to  be 
realised  here  but  to  be  realised  hereafter. 

And  this  note  of  other-worldliness,  which  rings  out  so 
unmistakably  in  the  teaching  of  the  Master,  sounds  on 
no  less  emphatically  in  the  teaching  of  His  Church. 
The  early  disciples,  at  any  rate,  had  no  hope  of  the 
present  world.  It  was  to  them  a  devil's  realm  of 
vanity  and  illusion,  in  which  they  could  find  no  true 
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and  abiding  good,  and  from  which  they  strove  to 
separate  themselves  as  much  as  possible.  "  This 
age  and  the  future  age  are  two  enemies,"  cries  one 
typical  primitive  writer  ;  "we  cannot  be  friends  with 
both . "  All  the  thoughts  of  these  men  were  passionately 
concentrated  on  the  other  world  ;  all  their  hopes  were 
in  the  future.  "  May  grace  come  and  this  world  pass 
away  !  "  was  the  prayer  of  their  lips  and  the  sincere 
longing  of  their  hearts.  And  even  in  later  times,  when 
Christians  had  learned  to  adapt  themselves  to  the 
existing  order  and  to  make  themselves  at  home  in  it, 
other-worldliness  still  remained  the  characteristic  mark 
and  quality  of  the  highest  and  purest  Christianity. 
The  old  legend  of  St.  Benedict  is  symbolic  of  the 
attitude  of  the  heroes  of  the  faith.  One  night,  just 
before  the  evening  hymn,  as  Benedict  was  gazing 
from  the  window  of  his  cell,  he  beheld  in  a  vision  the 
whole  world  with  all  its  glory,  gathered  up,  as  it  were, 
into  a  single  ray  of  dazzling  light.  "  He  looked  on  it," 
we  are  told,  "  and  he  looked  down  on  it — inspexit  et 
despexit." 

Now  we  cannot,  I  think,  pay  due  attention  to  these 
facts  without  experiencing  a  shock.  This  temper  of 
other-worldliness,  this  intense  preoccupation  with  the 
life  of  the  world  to  come — it  seems  so  completely 
foreign  to  the  spirit  of  our  age.  Why,  the  trend  of 
thought  to-day  is  quite  in  the  opposite  direction.  The 
modern  man  stands  for  the  principle  of  attachment 
to  the  present  world.  He  revels  in  its  beauty  and  its 
mystery  and  its  poetry.  He  exults  in  its  wonderful 
civilisation.  He  boasts  loudly  of  the  triumphs  of 
discovery  and  invention,  of  the  improvement  in  morals 
and  manners,  of  the  forces  of  progress  that  are  maknig 
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for  perfection.  Here  surely,  he  cries,  is  scope  enough 
for  all  your  interests  and  activities.  Why  stand  ye 
gazing  up  into  heaven  ?  When  the  duties  of  the 
present  are  so  practical  and  pressing,  when  the  enjoy 
ments  of  the  present  are  so  vivid  and  engrossing,  it  is 
folly — nay,  it  is  madness — to  be  ever  dreaming  of  the 
future.  Thus  the  characteristic  Christian  hope  is 
thrust  away  into  the  background,  and  Addison's 
famous  saying  is  perpetually  being  verified — "  We 
make  provisions  for  this  life  as  if  it  were  never  to  have 
an  end,  and  for  the  other  as  if  it  were  never  to  have  a 
beginning." 

Consider,  then,  the  contrast  between  these  two 
points  of  view.  The  discrepancy  seems  radical.  The 
older  view  is  frankly  other-worldly  ;  the  modern  view 
(even  in  its  most  refined  and  sublimated  forms)  is 
this-worldly.  On  the  one  hand  we  are  called  to  a 
kingdom  which  "  is  not  of  this  world,"  to  a  kingdom 
which  is  totally  different  from  every  kingdom  of  this 
world.  On  the  other  hand  we  are  invited  to  immerse 
ourselves  in  the  present  world,  to  throw  ourselves 
whole-heartedly  into  its  varied  work  and  pleasure,  to 
believe  in  it  and  give  our  minds  to  it,  making  sure  of 
the  good  things  here  whatever  may  follow  hereafter. 
The  issue,  I  repeat,  is  clear  and  undisguised,  and  it  is 
important  that  we  should  clearly  define  our  attitude 
with  regard  to  it.  On  which  side  do  we  range  ourselves  ? 
On  which  platform  are  we  standing  ?  Do  we  take  the 
ancient  ground,  or  do  we  take  the  modern  ground  ?  Is 
other-worldliness  or  is  this-worldliness  to  be  the 
guiding,  shaping,  regulating  principle  of  our  life  ? 

Now  at  the  outset  I  would  maintain,  without  much 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  emphasis  laid  by  the 
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Christian  religion  upon  the  other  world  is  abundantly 
justified  by  our  experience  of  the  present  one.  For 
nothing  surely  is  more  certain  than  that  the  earth — 
this  earth  alone — is  incapable  of  satisfying  the  needs 
and  desires  of  man.  If  to  this  world  only  we  must 
restrict  our  case,  how  futile  is  all  the  brilliant  show  of 
development  and  civilisation  !  Just  suppose,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  that  our  wildest  hopes  were  realised. 
Suppose  war  to  have  been  abolished,  and  unjust  laws 
annulled,  and  the  diseases  of  the  body  mitigated,  and 
crime  and  poverty  rooted  out.  Suppose  human  life 
prolonged  to  an  average  span  of  a  hundred  years, 
enriched  with  knowledge,  graced  by  art,  and  sur 
rounded  by  all  conceivable  delights  and  physical 
luxuries.  Would  this  Utopia,  if  it  materialised,  bring 
contentment  to  the  soul  ?  How  could  it  possibly 
bring  contentment,  when  we  know  that  all  this  plenti- 
tude  and  magnificence  of  worldly  life  is  doomed  to 
nothingness,  to  annihilation,  to  the  darkness  and  cold 
and  silence  of  the  all-devouring  grave  at  last  ?  What 
profits  it  ?  What  profits  it  ?  What  profits  "  the  glory 
of  going  on,"  when  the  goal  of  the  going  is  destruction  ? 
Surely,  if  this  present  world  indeed  be  all,  if  we  have 
nothing  beyond  it  to  hope  for,  then  are  we,  as  the 
apostle  said,  "  most  miserable."  Mr.  Balfour,  in  an 
eloquent  passage,  has  described  our  outlook.  "  We 
sound  the  future,"  he  writes,  "  and  learn  that  after  a 
period,  long  compared  with  the  individual  life,  but 
short  indeed  compared  with  the  divisions  of  time  open 
to  our  investigation,  the  energies  of  our  system  will 
decay,  the  glory  of  the  sun  will  be  dimmed,  and  the 
earth,  tideless  and  inert,  will  no  longer  tolerate  the 
race  which  has  for  a  moment  disturbed  its  solitude. 
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Man  will  go  down  into  the  pit,  and  all  his  thoughts  will 
perish." 

Consider  again  the  lesser  world  of  the  individual 
life.  How  transitory  and  vain  is  all  its  temporal 
beatitude  !  The  natural  goods  we  long  for — how 
terribly  quickly  they  pass  away  !  Riches  take  wings. 
Fame  is  a  breath.  Joys  melt  in  tears.  Youth  and 
health  and  beauty  vanish.  The  shadow  of  the  sepulchre 
falls  chilly  over  all,  for,  as  the  Roman  poet  sang,  "  We 
and  ours  are  due  to  death."  Yes,  it  was  no  austere 
mediaeval  preacher,  but  a  teacher  of  our  own  time, 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  most  genial  of  contem 
porary  thinkers,  who  compared  those  persons  who 
have  no  hope  beyond  the  present  world  to  "  a  set  of 
people  living  on  a  frozen  lake,  surrounded  by  cliffs 
over  which  there  is  no  escape,  yet  knowing  that  little 
by  little  the  ice  is  melting,  and  the  inevitable  day 
drawing  near  when  the  last  film  of  it  will  disappear, 
and  to  be  drowned  ignominiously  will  be  the  human 
creature's  portion.  The  merrier  the  skating,  the 
warmer  and  more  sparkling  the  sun  by  day,  and  the 
ruddier  the  bonfires  at  night,  the  more  poignant  the 
sadness  with  which  one  must  take  in  the  meaning  of 
the  total  situation." 

Must  we  not,  then,  acknowledge  that  the  Christian 
view  is  right  ?  Other-worldliness  is  justified.  It  is 
emphatically  justified.  We  cannot  get  along  without 
the  other  world.  We  must  have  the  assurance  that 
there  is  a  reality  somewhere  at  the  back  of  all  illusion  ; 
that  there  is  an  eternal  home,  where  great  and  sacred 
things  abide,  when  this  earthly  pageant  fades  away 
and  but  a  handful  of  dust  remains  of  all  its  glittering 
gold  and  glory.  We  cannot,  we  simply  dare  not,  cast 
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away  the  hope  of  heaven.  Without  that  hope,  what 
else  is  human  life  than  a  most  pitiful  absurdity  ?  Our 
goods  which  turn  to  ashes,  our  efforts  which  always 
fail,  our  grand  plans  which  issue  only  in  confusion 
and  disappointment,  our  whole  life  with  its  fleeting 
interests — what  is  it  all  but  a  mockery,  except  it  be 
illumined  by  the  light  of  the  Beyond  ? 

What  is  it  all,  if  we  all  of  us  end  but  in  being  our  own  corpse - 

coffins  at  last, 
Swallow'd  in  Vastness,  lost  in  Silence,  drown'd  in  the  deeps 

of  a  meaningless  Past  ? 

Ah,  we  must  have  the  other  world,  if  only  to  give 
significance  and  value  to  the  present  world.  We  must 
have  the  future  life  to  make  life  in  the  present  livable. 
For  the  best  in  this  life  is  the  certainty  that  "  the  best 
is  yet  to  be."  We  can  rejoice  in  life  only  when  we  feel 
that  it  conducts  us  somewhere  ;  that  it  is  not  a  mere 
blind  alley  terminating  with  our  earthly  days,  but 
an  open  passage  leading  out  to  a  new  land  of  vast 
horizons  and  of  possibilities  illimitable. 

We  belong  then,  to  a  kingdom  which  "  is  not  of  this 
world."  At  least  in  the  sense  which  I  have  indicated, 
we  may  confess  ourselves  other-worldly.  But  now  we 
are  faced  with  the  question,  What  ought  to  be  our 
attitude  towards  the  present  order  of  things  ?  How 
should  we,  whose  hearts  are  set  on  an  abiding  city, 
comport  ourselves  towards  this  lower  world  which  is 
already  dissolving  and  passing  away  ? 

Now,  whatever  may  be  the  case  with  some  of  the 
primitive  Christian  writers,  who,  with  paganism  all 
about  them,  were  inclined  to  be  unsympathetic  and 
even  violently  hostile  towards  the  whole  existing 
order,  it  cannot  fairly  be  alleged  that  in  the  teaching  of 
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Christ  Himself  the  present  world  is  condemned  or  even 
unduly  depreciated.  Our  Lord  did  not  say  that  the 
world  is  wholly  mad  or  wholly  bad,  that  it  means 
simply  nothing  or  means  only  ill.  He  did  not  hate  it, 
nor  did  He  despise  it.  He  certainly  thought  and 
taught  that  the  other  world  is  the  only  one  which  it  is 
worth  our  while  to  live  for  ;  yet  He  recognised  all 
along  the  importance  of  the  present  world  as  the 
sphere  in  which  human  spirits  are  to  be  disciplined 
for  that  other.  This  world  is,  in  fact,  a  school  or 
training-ground  or  gymnasium  ;  "  just  a  stuff,"  as 
Browning  writes,  "  to  try  the  soul's  strength  on, 
educe  the  man  "  ;  just  a  great  apparatus  of  drill  for 
eliciting  our  faculties  and  preparing  us  in  a  thousand 
ways  for  our  future  destiny.  "  Call  the  world,  if  you 
please,  'The  Vale  of  Soul-making/'  wrote  John 
Keats,  in  one  of  his  letters.  "  Then  you  will  find  out 
the  use  of  the  world."  "  How  are  souls  to  be  made  ?  " 
he  continues.  "  How  but  by  the  medium  of  a  world 
like  this  ?  "  We  may,  perhaps,  liken  it  to  the  environ 
ment  of  a  boy  at  college.  That  school-life  is  only  an 
episode,  merely  an  introduction  to  a  career ;  yet 
how  ill-equipped  and  inefficient  the  adult  man  would 
be,  were  it  not  for  the  class-rooms  and  playing-fields 
wherein  his  powers  have  been  developed  !  Even  so 
this  world  is  necessary  as  the  scene  of  our  education. 
Through  the  gladness,  through  the  sadness,  through 
the  work  and  recreation,  through  the  crowded  events 
and  circumstances  of  our  everyday  life  here,  we  are 
being  exercised  and  matured  for  the  fuller,  larger, 
higher,  greater  life  hereafter. 

But  if  this  be  true,  it  follows  that  the  world  may  not 
rashly  be  excluded  or  dispensed  with.     We  are  not 
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required  (at  any  rate  as  a  general  rule)  to  cut  our 
selves  off  from  the  world.  On  the  contrary,  we  are 
clearly  meant  to  live  in  the  world  and  in  constant 
contact  with  the  world  ;  for  it  is  here,  amid  the 
pressures  and  realities  of  time,  that  we  are  trained  for 
and  made  capable  of  the  realities  of  eternity. 

Perhaps  you  will  realise  this  better,  if  you  consider 
for  a  moment  how  the  world  fulfils  its  function  as  the 
Divinely-appointed  instrument  of  our  spiritual  educa 
tion.  Take  the  world  of  natural  beauty.  Have  you 
not  proved  again  and  again  its  power  to  arouse  and 
stimulate  the  higher  faculties  ?  Those  sights  and 
sounds  of  Nature — the  glimmer  of  the  dawn  as  it 
breaks  over  the  moors,  the  green  fields  sleeping  in  the 
noontide  sunshine,  the  hills  empurpled  at  evening, 
the  murmur  of  the  wind  amid  a  forest's  endless  leaves, 
the  lark's  song  "  like  a  waterfall  in  the  sky  " — are  they 
not  invaluable  elements  in  our  spiritual  development, 
refining  sense  and  soul  for  yet  more  subtle  and  sweet 
experiences  ?  Let  no  one  be  afraid  of  enjoying  to  the 
full  all  this  wonderful,  glowing  universe.  For  he, 
without  doubt,  is  more  ready  for  the  glories  of  the 
other  world,  who  more  perfectly  appreciates  the 
beauties  and  splendours  of  this  ;  and  he  is  the  better 
fitted  for  the  revelation  of  God  hereafter,  who  has 
learned  even  here  to  say,  in  the  words  of  the  blameless 

king : 

I  found  Him  in  the  shining  of  the  stars, 

I  saw  Him  in  the  flowering  of  His  fields. 

Or  take,  again,  the'  world  of  business.  This,  too,  is 
a  "  school  for  spirits  "  that  is  recognised  by  our  Lord. 
Mark  how  friendly  Christ  was,  how  sympathetic  He 
was,  towards  all  whom  He  found  engaged  in  any 
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honourable  activity.  What  a  value  He  set  upon  work  ! 
Why,  the  pictures  of  the  religious  life  that  are  pre 
sented  in  His  parables  are  simply  palpitating  with  the 
strenuousness  of  the  business  world.  The  merchant, 
the  farmer,  the  bailiff  and  the  builder,  the  servant  who 
trades  diligently  with  his  master's  money — such  are 
the  types  with  which  He  illustrated  His  discourse. 
He  had  never  a  word  of  blame  for  the  men  who  were 
doing  their  work.  He  never  once  rebuked  them 
because  they  were  not  employed  about  something 
more  religious,  something  more  spiritual,  something 
higher ;  nay,  He  taught  that  it  is  only  right  per 
formance  of  the  lower  that  can  fit  men  for  the  higher. 
"If  ye  have  not  been  faithful  in  the  unrighteous 
mammon,  who  will  commit  to  your  trust  the  true 
riches  ?  "  Other-worldliness,  therefore,  does  not 
necessitate  the  abandonment  of  our  lawful  occupations. 
God  has  placed  us  where  we  are,  and  God  would  train 
us  where  we  are.  Through  the  special  exigencies  of 
each  special  calling  He  would  develop  in  each  of  us 
just  those  faculties  and  powers  which  will  specially 
be  needed  for  our  future  ministries.  All  that  He  looks 
for  meanwhile  in  our  work  is  the  spirit  of  consecration. 
"  Plough,  if  you  are  a  ploughman,"  cries  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  "  but  know  God  as  you  plough  ;  sail,  if 
you  love  seafaring,  but  calling  on  the  heavenly  Pilot." 
Or  take  once  more  the  world  of  human  friendship  and 
affection.  Here,  surely,  least  of  all  is  it  permissible  to 
cultivate  an  attitude  of  detachment.  It  is  an  awful 
mistake  to  fancy  that  heavenly-mindedness  means 
absent-mindedness  in  respect  of  earthly  relationships 
and  ties,  or  that  the  love  bestowed  on  man  is  so  much 
love  withdrawn  from  God.  Is  it  not  rather  the  case 
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that  all  these  tender  human  intimacies  are  the  steps 
upon  which  we  rise  to  the  supreme  passion  of  the  soul, 
so  that  the  more  closely  we  attach  ourselves  to  those 
who  are  made  in  God's  image,  the  more  nearly  are  we 
drawn  to  Him  in  whose  image  they  are  made  ?  St. 
Catherine  of  Genoa,  according  to  the  legend,  once 
complained  to  her  Divine  Spouse,  "  Lord,  You  bid  me 
love  others,  and  I  can  love  only  You."  "  Catherine," 
He  replied,  "  whosoever  loves  Me,  must  love  those 
whom  I  love."  And  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  mystics 
has  written,  "  Be  assured  that  the  further  you  advance 
in  the  love  of  your  neighbour,  the  further  you  are 
advancing  in  the  love  of  God  likewise.  .  .  .  Satan 
himself  would  not  be  Satan  any  longer  if  he  could 
once  love  his  neighbour  as  himself." 

You  see,  then,  that  other-worldliness  does  not  neces 
sarily  involve  separation  from  the  world — renunciation 
of  the  world's  beauties  and  its  enterprises  and  its 
affections.  It  is  not  a  sequestered  virtue,  something 
cloistered  and  distrait.  No,  it  is  life  in  the  world  and 
amid  the  engagements  of  the  world — amid  its  duties, 
pursuits,  ambitions,  gratifications,  losses,  gains — but 
life  inspired  by  an  unworldly  motive,  tuned  to  an 
unworldly  key,  lived  in  an  unworldly  spirit,  bent  to  an 
unworldly  end.  It  is  to  live  in  this  world  for  the  other. 
It  is  to  view  this  world  in  its  true  proportions  against 
the  background  of  the  other.  It  is  to  value  this  world 
as  a  discipline,  a  preparation,  an  education  for  the 
other. 

I  venture,  then,  my  brethren,  to  offer  a  plea  for  such 
other-worldliness.  Do  not  permit  the  modern  gospel 
of  the  present  world  to  displace  the  old,  beautiful 
gospel  of  the  world  beyond.  This  world  is,  after  all, 
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but  a  dream,  a  deceptive  vision  ;  but  the  other  world 
is  the  reality.  Do  not,  I  earnestly  counsel  you,  loosen 
your  grip  on  that  reality.  Nay,  when  everything 
around  you  is  wavering,  changing,  fluctuating  ;  when 
opinions  come  and  go,  and  customs  and  fashions  alter, 
and  empires  rise  and  fall,  and  the  race  itself  is  as  a 
procession  of  ghosts  that  tremble  and  flutter  and  pass 
by  ;  when  the  present  is  doubtful  and  mysterious  and 
dark,  and  the  mists  roll  up  dense  and  impenetrable 
across  the  fields  of  the  immediate  future — then  cling, 
cling  with  all  your  might,  to  the  splendid  certainty 
of  the  other  world.  The  kingdom  of  God — the  kingdom 
of  Christ  which  "is  not  of  this  world"— is  the  one 
thing  which  can  perfectly  satisfy  the  deepest  cravings 
of  humanity.  Nothing  less  than  this  will  do.  For,  as 
Amiel  has  said,  "  There  is  no  rest  for  the  mind  except 
in  the  Absolute,  and  there  is  no  rest  for  the  sentiment 
except  in  the  Infinite,  and  there  is  no  rest  for  the  soul 
except  in  the 'Divine." 


Ill 
WHAT  WE  OWE  TO  ST.  LUKE 

"  Luke,  my  fellow- worker." — Philem.  24. 

OF  the  saints  commemorated  in  the  Church's 
Calendar  there  are  some  concerning  whose 
personality  and  history  we  have  the  most  full  and 
detailed  information,  while  there  are  others  about 
whom  hardly  anything  is  recorded  beyond  the  simple 
names.  St.  Luke,  however,  cannot  be  placed  in  either 
of  these  classes.  We  do  know  something  about  him, 
and  we  can  conjecture  a  little  more,  yet  the  sum  of  our 
information  does  not  amount  to  very  much.  He  was, 
it  would  seem,  a  Greek  physician,  perhaps  a  native 
of  Philippi,  who  attached  himself  to  St.  Paul  as  his 
medical  attendant,  and  was  his  companion  in  many 
of  the  most  critical  passages  of  his  life  of  perils.  The 
Collect  for  St.  Luke's  Day  may  possibly  be  right  in 
identifying  him  with  the  unnamed  brother  "  whose 
praise  in  the  Gospel  is  spread  through  all  the 
Churches  "  ;  but  the  Gospel  for  that  day  is  almost 
certainly  mistaken  in  suggesting,  as  it  appears  to  do, 
that  St.  Luke  was  one  of  the  Seventy  who  were  sent 
out  by  our  Lord.  The  third  evangelist  distinctly 
separates  himself  from  those  who  had  been  eye 
witnesses  of  Christ's  life  and  works.  For  the  rest,  it 
is  practically  sure  that  St.  Luke  was  the  author  of  the 
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Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  of  the  Gospel  which  bears  his 
name  ;  a  doubtful  tradition  adds  that  he  died  in  Greece 
at  an  advanced  age  and  unmarried. 

In  this  sermon  I  propose  to  consider  the  question, 
What  is  the  debt  which  the  Church  owes  to  St.  Luke  ? 
This  cultivated  Gentile,  with  his  scientific  training, 
his  literary  and  artistic  gifts,  his  cosmopolitan  sym 
pathies,  his  romantic  delight  in  adventure — what 
message  does  he  bring  to  us,  what  elements  does  he 
contribute  to  our  conception  of  religion  ?  It  will  be 
found,  I  believe,  that  St.  Paul's  "  fellow-worker " 
(particularly  when  we  consider  him  in  his  character 
of  third  evangelist)  has  lessons  to  convey  to  us — 
lessons  not  so  clearly  and  emphatically  taught  else 
where  in  the  New  Testament — lessons  of  peculiar 
and  imperishable  value — lessons,  moreover,  which  at 
the  present  time  seem  to  have  a  special  claim 
upon  our  reverent  attention.  Let  me  set  before 
you  briefly  three  examples  of  such  lessons.  They 
will  serve  at  least  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the 
obligation  which  every  Christian  owes  to  the  evangelist 
St.  Luke. 

First,  then,  we  are  principally  indebted  to  St.  Luke 
for  our  insight  into  the  pardoning  love  of  God  in  Christ 
for  sinners.  The  "  beloved  physician  "  clearly  had  a 
large  heart  himself  ;  he  was  filled  with  profoundest 
pity  for  the  sorrows  and  sins  of  men.  It  was  natural, 
therefore,  that  in  setting  forth  our  Lord  he  should 
seek  to  present  Him  primarily  as  the  large-hearted 
Saviour  of  the  human  race,  the  Revelation  to  each  and 
all  of  God's  boundless  charity.  How  many  magnificent 
passages,  expressive  of  the  greatness  of  this  Divine 
redeeming  love,  are  found  in  St.  Luke  alone  !  He  only 
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preserves  that  inimitable  parable  of  the  prodigal 
welcomed  home,  the  recital  of  which  would  always 
bring  tears  into  the  eyes  of  St.  Augustine  ;  he  only 
relates  the  stories  of  the  sinner  in  Simon's  house  who 
loved  much  and  was  much  forgiven,  and  of  the  robber 
to  whom  Paradise  was  promised  on  the  cross  ;  he  first 
records  the  most  wonderful  saying  in  the  whole  of  the 
Gospels — "  The  Son  of  Man  came  to  seek  and  to 
save  that  which  was  lost."  And  these  are  but  few 
of  the  instances.  Again  and  again,  more  fully  and 
emphatically  than  any  of  the  evangelists,  St.  Luke 
reveals  and  illustrates  the  Saviour's  pitying  love — 
the  "  passion  of  compassion  "  which  impelled  Him  to 
the  rescue  of  the  fallen  and  perishing.  This,  indeed, 
is  a  theme  on  which  he  never  tires  of  dwelling,  and 
Dante  was  true  to  the  facts  of  the  case  when  he 
characterised  our  evangelist  as  supremely  "  the 
historian  of  the  gentleness  of  Christ." 

And  does  not  this  Gospel  of  Mercy  "  find  us  "  in  the 
present  day  ?  Surely  the  more  we  come  to  know 
ourselves,  the  more  profoundly  are  we  disquieted  by  a 
sense  that  things  are  wrong  with  us.  We  have  offended; 
we  have  sinned  ;  we  have  done  those  things  which  we 
ought  not  to  have  done  ;  we  have  strayed  in  tortuous 
and  forbidden  paths,  and  are  "  very  far  gone,"  as  the 
Article  says,  "  from  original  righteousness."  By 
faults  innumerable  we  are  brought  nigh  to  ruin.  And 
when,  in  conscious  guilt,  we  turn  to  modern  science  or 
psychology  or  philosophy,  it  is  poor  comfort  that  we 
gather.  "  There  is  no  forgiveness  in  Nature,"  is  the 
verdict  of  Huxley.  "  Nothing  we  ever  do  is  in  strict 
scientific  literalness  wiped  out,"  writes  William 
James.  The  moralist  proclaims  to  us  that  "  the  con- 
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sequences  of  sin  are  pitiless/'  and  the  poet  for  our 
warning  draws  his  sombre  picture  of  life's  "  lost  days  " 
lingering  on,  "each  one  a  murdered  self,"  to  all 
eternity.  Poor  comfort  is  it  for  us,  tortured  by  evil 
memories,  haunted  by  indescribable  mischances  and 
mischoices,  a  prey  to  ancient  sins  that  lie  in  wait  for 
us  like  assassins — poor  comfort,  I  say,  to  be  told,  as  we 
have  recently  been  told,  that  it  is  "  madness  "  to 
imagine  that  the  past  can  be  retrieved,  for  "  what  has 
been  has  been,  and  the  effects  will  last  and  spread  until 
the  earth  shall  pass  away." 

But  then,  when  all  our  world  appears  united  in  con 
demning  us,  seems  bent  upon  consigning  us  to  utter 
most  perdition,  there  comes  to  our  aid  the  merciful 
Redeemer  of  St.  Luke.  "  He  pitied  us  " — so  speaks 
a  primitive  Christian  of  beautiful  spirit — "  He  had 
compassion,  He  saved  us,  for  He  saw  that  we  had  no 
hope  of  salvation  except  from  Him  ;  He  called  us 
when  we  were  not,  and  from  not  being  He  willed  that 
we  should  be."  Yes,  here  is  indeed  a  Person  who 
can  satisfy  our  need — One  who  can  really  deliver  us 
from  the  burden  of  past  transgressions,  One  who  can 
really  release  us  from  the  present  thraldom  of  evil 
affections,  One  who  can  heal  and  re-fashion  and  repair, 
who  can  offer  us  forgiveness,  and,  what  is  even  greater, 
make  us  meet  to  be  forgiven.  This  is  St.  Luke's 
grand  message  to  an  age  of  pessimism.  It  may  be 
true  that  Nature  never  forgives.  And  it  may  be  true 
that  Society  never  forgives.  But  St.  Luke  bears 
undying  testimony  to  the  higher  truth  that  God  in 
Jesus  Christ  is  never  weary  of  forgiving,  that  with 
Him  there  is  hope  for  the  desperate  and  refuge  for  the 
outcast  and  restoration  for  the  lost : — 
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For  the  love  of  God  is  broader 

Than  the  measures  of  man's  mind  ; 

And  the  Heart  of  the  Eternal 
Is  most  wonderfully  kind. 

Turn  now  to  another  lesson  that  is  taught  us  by  St. 
Luke.  Just  as  this  writer,  more  than  any  of  the 
evangelists,  enables  us  to  realise  God's  saving  love 
for  sinners,  so  more  than  any  does  he  accentuate  the 
dangers  which  lie  about  the  path  of  those  whom  God 
would  save.  Particularly  he  is  the  preacher  of  the 
peril  of  prosperity.  The  peril  of  wealth,  the  peril 
of  pleasure,  the  peril  of  the  easy  life  of  comfort  and 
security — this  is  the  subject  of  his  repeated  warnings. 
Certainly  the  most  radical  teachings  concerning  the 
good  things  of  this  world  are  to  be  found  in  the  third 
Gospel.  Here  only,  for  example,  are  woes  pronounced 
on  the  rich  and  the  satisfied  and  the  merry  and  the 
popular ;  here  only  we  read  the  parable  of  Dives 
damned,  and  that  of  the  Fool  who  heaped  up  treasure 
for  himself,  but  was  not  "  rich  toward  God  "  ;  here 
possessions  are  personified  as  a  demon — a  demon  "  of 
unrighteousness  " — and  the  solemn  word  is  heard, 
"  Whosoever  he  be  of  you  that  renounceth  not  all 
that  he  hath,  he  cannot  be  my  disciple."  So  deter 
mined,  indeed,  is  the  hostility  of  St.  Luke  towards 
property  and  prosperity  that  one  scholar  has  described 
him,  not  without  some  show  of  reason,  as  "  the 
Socialist-Evangelist . ' ' 

And  yet  neither  Luke  himself  nor  the  Master  whose 
instructions  he  so  faithfully  delivers,  were  concerned 
directly  with  the  social  question.  To  Jesus  Christ, 
at  any  rate,  the  problem  of  prosperity  was  but  part 
of  a  much  greater  and  more  complex  problem — the 
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problem  of  redeeming  human  life  and  character  • 
and  He  thought  of  worldly  happiness  only  in  relation 
to  its  effect  on  these.  Thus  He  had  not  any  quarrel 
with  capital  as  such.  He  assuredly  never  taught 
that  it  is  wicked  to  be  wealthy,  or  proclaimed  any 
necessary  and  inevitable  antagonism  between  our 
business  and  our  Father's  business,  between  great 
profits  and  great  piety.  No  man  is  barred  from  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  just  because  he  is  well-to-do. 
But  if  Christ  did  not  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  be 
rich  and  good,  He  did  say  that  it  is  difficult.  He  did 
say,  in  the  strongest  terms  imaginable,  that  it  is 
immensely  difficult.  He  did  hold,  beyond  all  question, 
that  prosperity  is  a  snare — a  danger  most  immediate, 
most  insidious,  and  most  terrible ;  and  from  the 
depths  of  His  pitiful  heart  He  pitied  the  prosperous 
man,  as  one  who  is  placed  by  his  circumstances  in  a 
position  of  disadvantage,  and  who  is  running  an  awful 
risk  of  missing  the  best  in  life. 

How  very  strange  and  paradoxical  does  this  doctrine 
seem  to  many  of  us !  And  yet  does  not  all  our  ex 
perience  attest  that  it  is  true  ?  Think  !  A  man  is 
surrounded  by  comforts  and  conveniences  ;  all  kinds 
of  delights  and  stimulations  and  excitements  are 
perpetually  within  reach.  He  has  good  things  in 
abundance — good  pictures  and  good  music  and  good 
company  and  good  dinners.  Is  there  no  danger  that 
these  good  things  will  become  for  him  the  substitutes 
for  the  better  things,  that  in  his  enjoyment  of  the 
lower  things  which  money  can  buy  he  will  grow  careless 
of  the  higher  things  "  which  money  cannot  buy, 
and  without  which  money  can  buy  nothing  "  ?  My 
brethren,  of  course  there  is.  Every  one  of  us  knows 
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that  there  is.  It  is  hard  to  be  rich  in  purse  and  poor 
in  spirit.  It  is  hard  at  once  to  cultivate  the  senses 
and  the  soul.  It  is  hard  to  be  served  by  many,  yet  to 
aspire  to  be  servant  of  all ;  to  possess  wealth,  yet  to 
feel  that  "  there  is  no  other  wealth  in  the  world  than 
indifference  to  wealth  "  ;  to  be  set  in  the  midst  of  soft 
nesses  and  sweetnesses  and  luxuries,  yet  to  remember 
that  the  sole  desirable  and  divine  thing  is,  not  to  take 
one's  fill  of  pleasure,  but  to  live  to  the  full  as  men  : 

To  be  man  with  thy  might, 

To  grow  straight  in  the  strength  of  thy  spirit,  and  live  out 
thy  life  as  the  light. 

And  so  our  Lord  warns  us — and  we  hear  His  voice 
most  clearly  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke — warns  us  to 
be  on  our  guard  against  the  peril  of  prosperity.  He 
does  not  denounce  or  exaggerate  or  make  use  of  the 
violent  language  of  modern  Socialist  agitation.  But 
quietly  and  earnestly  He  declares  to  us  our  danger. 
He  recommends  us  to  take  care  ;  for  curses,  like 
blessings,  often  hide  beneath  disguises.  Yes,  it  is 
always  needful  to  mistrust  the  world,  but  needful 
most  of  all  when  it  comes  to  us  radiant  and  smiling, 
and  crowns  our  head  with  honours,  and  fills  our  hand 
with  gifts. 

Let  us  notice  just  one  other  lesson  that  is  taught  us 
by  St.  Luke.  He  stands,  it  seems  to  me,  as  the  type 
and  representative  of  Christian  humanism  and  culture. 
Not  only  was  he  a  traveller  and  a  man  of  science  and  a 
scholar ;  as  an  historian  his  merits  have  been  proved 
beyond  dispute,  while  as  a  literary  genius  he  is  probably 
unequalled  by  any  early  Christian  writer.  Renan 
declares  that  his  Gospel  is  the  most  beautiful  book  in 
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the  world,  and  another  critic  aptly  designates  the 
author  as  "  the  poet-painter  among  the  evangelists." 
As  you  are  probably  aware,  a  tradition,  which  is 
apparently  as  old  as  the  sixth  century,  claims  him 
literally  as  a  painter ;  and,  though  this  may  not  be 
accepted,  there  is  still  a  real  sense  in  which  St.  Luke 
may  be  regarded  as  "  the  father  of  Christian  art." 
For  from  him,  in  larger  measure  than  from  any  other 
evangelist,  the  great  religious  painters  have  derived 
their  inspiration.  You  have  only  to  visit  one  of  the 
famous  European  Galleries,  and  mark  the  subjects  of 
the  pictures,  to  perceive  that  this  is  so.  There  you  find 
reproduced  with  an  almost  wearisome  reiteration  such 
scenes  as  the  Annunciation,  or  the  Presentation,  or  the 
Ascension  ;  as  Christ  among  the  Doctors  or  at  the 
supper-table  of  Emmaus.  There  in  room  after  room 
you  light  upon  the  same  familiar  figures — Martha 
who  serves  and  Mary  who  listens,  the  Shepherds 
adoring  the  Babe  in  the  manger,  the  white-haired 
Anna  and  the  small  Zacchaeus  ;  or,  again,  the  Pharisee 
and  the  Publican,  the  Unjust  Steward,  the  Good 
Samaritan  and  the  Prodigal  Son.  Not  all  of  you, 
however,  may  realise  that  for  the  wonderful  originals 
of  these  favourite  scenes  and  portraits  we  are  indebted 
solely  and  exclusively  to  the  superb  artistic  skill  of  the 
Greek  "poet-painter"  St.  Luke. 

Shall  we  not,  then,  be  justified  if  we  look  upon  St. 
Luke  as  teaching  us  by  example  the  profound  and 
weighty  lesson  that  all  that  is  best  in  culture,  all  the 
treasures  of  knowledge  and  imagination  and  emotion, 
should  be  sought  out  and  used  for  Christ  ?  Too  often 
even  now  men  talk  the  old  ridiculous  nonsense  about 
culture  and  faith  being  enemies.  They  still  tend  to 
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repeat  the  old  false  antithetical  formulas — sacred  and 
secular,  science  and  religion,  literature  and  dogma — 
pronouncing  a  divorce  between  intelligence  and  soul, 
between  admiration  for  the  beautiful  and  adoration 
of  the  holy.  Yet  surely  it  is  all  wrong.  Whatever 
really  makes  for  spiritual  life  and  growth,  whatever 
illumines  and  invigorates  and  upbuilds,  must  be  in 
harmony  with  religion.  There  is  a  place  in  Christianity 
for  all  fair  and  noble  things — for  poetry,  described  as 
the  record  of  "  the  best  and  happiest  moments  of 
the  happiest  and  best  minds  "  ;  for  music,  which,  in 
Carlyle's  phrase,  "  leads  us  to  the  edge  of  the  infinite  "  ; 
for  painting,  which,  reflecting  what  is  loveliest  in  the 
world,  vouchsafes  us  a  fleeting  vision  of  the  "  alto 
gether  lovely  "  ;  for  all  the  truths  of  science  or  of 
philosophic  thought,  which  are  but  "  broken  lights  " 
of  Him  who  is  the  Truth  itself.  Not  one  of  these  is 
superfluous  in  the  economy  of  God.  Science  as  well  as 
conscience  has  a  sacred  work  to  do,  and  one  portal 
of  the  Temple  is  a  gate  which  is  called  Beautiful. 
Let  us  seek,  then,  to  widen  our  views  of  that  which 
pertains  to  our  faith.  Religion  in  the  twentieth 
century  certainly  ought  not  to  be  insular  or  narrow 
or  reactionary.  Nay,  it  should  draw  into  its  life  all 
strong  and  healthful  influences.  It  should  appro 
priate  all  the  fulness  of  a  luxuriant  civilisation.  All 
sweetness  and  light,  all  knowledge  and  skill,  all  beauty 
and  song,  all  that  educates  the  reason  or  cultivates  the 
taste  or  awakens  pure  emotion,  it  should  claim  for  its 
own  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  and  use — use  for 
God's  glory  and  for  the  service  of  His  kingdom. 

I  have  tried  to  point  out,  very  roughly  and  imper 
fectly,  some  little  of  what  we  owe  to  St.  Paul's  great 
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"  fellow- worker  "  St.  Luke.  And  if  my  attempt  has 
been  in  any  way  successful,  I  think  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  St.  Luke  is  a  saint  who  has  merited  our 
gratitude — one  who  deserves  our  esteem  and  reverence, 
and  for  whom  we  do  well  to  offer  our  heartiest  thanks 
to  God.  Let  me  commend  to  you,  finally,  those  writings 
in  which  he,  being  dead,  yet  speaks  to  us.  Study  them 
carefully,  particularly  the  Gospel.  Ponder  them 
wisely  and  return  to  them  often.  For  herein  you  shall 
find  that  which,  once  rooted  in  the  soul  of  man,  shall 
spring  up  and  bear  fruit  richly  unto  life  eternal. 


IV 
ON  PAYING  THE  PRICE 

"  I  will  verily  buy  it  for  the  full  price." — i  Chronicles  xxi.  24. 

/TTVHE  context  of  these  words  is  unimportant.  I  wish 
1  merely  to  call  your  attention  to  one  of  those  great 
laws  by  which  God  carries  on  the  government  of  the 
world.  It  is  the  law  of  exchange,  the  law  of  measure 
for  measure,  the  law  of  give  and  take.  Its  formula  is 
this  : — Everything  has  its  price ;  if  you  want  the  thing, 
you  must  pay  the  price  ;  if  you  pay  the  price,  you 
shall  have  the  thing.  That  is  the  rule  of  Divine 
Providence.  God  keeps,  stored  up  in  His  treasuries, 
an  infinitude  of  blessings,  of  every  kind  of  description 
and  of  every  degree  of  value  ;  but — except  the  very 
commonest,  such  as  rain  and  sunshine — He  does  not 
give  them  away  gratuitously.  Every  boon,  every 
blessing,  is  (so  to  speak)  on  sale,  and  if  you  desire  to 
possess  the  blessing  you  must  be  prepared  to  pay  the 
price  of  it.  Give,  and  it  shall  be  given  unto  you.  Give 
nothing,  and  you  will  get  nothing.  It  is  a  perfectly 
just  and  straightforward  transaction.  God  approaches 
human  beings  in  a  business-like  way.  "What  will 
you  have  ?  "  He  says.  "  Pay  for  it,  and  take  it !  " 

Let  us  consider  this  law  of  God's  Providence  a  little 
more  particularly.  And  in  the  first  place,  let  us 
notice  that,  according  to  the  Divine  arrangement, 
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everything  has  its  price.  Everything  costs.  Every 
thing  is  worth  so  much  ;  and  in  order  to  acquire  the 
thing,  one  must  pay  the  amount  that  it  fetches  in  the 
market.  That  principle  holds  good  in  every  depart 
ment  of  human  life.  As  we  all  know,  it  governs  the 
commercial  world.  There  are  pictures  and  books  and 
furniture  and  jewels  and  houses  and  estates  :  there 
are  all  the  material  luxuries  that  men  desire — though 
how  anyone  can  covet  a  large  house  or  an  estate, 
especially  in  days  like  these,  I  am  unable  to  imagine. 
Yet  there  they  are,  and  anyone  can  have  them  who  is 
able  to  give  the  equivalent  in  money  value.  But  he 
cannot  usually  get  them  otherwise  than  by  paying  the 
charge  agreed  upon.  He  must  be  willing  to  say,  like 
David,  "  I  will  verily  buy  it  for  the  full  price."  And 
the  same  principle  obtains  in  the  intellectual  world. 
Here  also  everything  has  its  price.  For  those  who  are 
content  with  a  mere  smattering  of  information — just 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  sustain  their  part  in  social 
small  talk — the  price  is  comparatively  trifling.  But 
for  those  who  aspire  to  real  eminence  in  scientific  or 
literary  pursuits  the  price  is  often  very  high— fatigue, 
exhaustion,  wear  and  tear  of  brain,  sometimes  re 
sulting  in  permanent  damage  to  health  and  loss  of 
faculty.  Here  is  Thomas  Carlyle,  for  example, 
declaring  to  the  students  of  Edinburgh  tjiat  he  has 
found  out  by  experience  that  health  is  incompatible 
with  literary  production.  Or  here  is  Keats,  in  the 
middle  of  composing  his  "  Endymion,"  saying  to  a 
friend,  "  I  went  day  by  day  at  my  poem  for  a  month, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  I  found  my  brain  so  over 
wrought  that  I  had  neither  rhyme  nor  reason  in  it." 
Or  here  is  Thackeray,  at  the  height  of  his  fame,  sitting 
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in  a  restaurant  at  Paris,  and  catching  sight  of  himself 
in  a  mirror  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  and  wondering 
absent-mindedly  what  miserable  man  could  possess 
so  forlorn  and  melancholy  a  countenance.  Do  not 
such  instances  suggest  that,  while  there  are  prizes  to 
be  obtained  in  the  intellectual  world,  every  prize  has 
still  its  price  ?  And  so  it  is  also  in  the  world  of  practical 
achievement.  Triumphs  and  successes,  titles  and 
distinctions,  great  honours  and  high  positions,  are  not 
given  away  for  nothing.  The  men  who  are  most 
successful,  as  the  world  counts  success,  generally  live 
quick  and  die  early  and  have  little  happiness  while 
they  live.  That  is  the  price  they  pay  for  greatness. 
"  The  farmer,"  writes  Emerson,  "  imagines  place  and 
power  are  fine  things.  But  the  President  has  paid  dear 
for  his  White  House.  It  has  cost  him  all  his  peace  and 
the  best  of  his  manly  attributes." 

Now  this  same  law  of  exchange,  which  rules  all  other 
departments  of  life,  is  operative  also  in  the  moral  and 
spiritual  sphere.  Do  you  want  goodness  ?  Do  you 
want  holiness  ?  Do  you  wish  for  Christian  character  ? 
Do  you  desire  eternal  life  ?  Then  you  had  better 
understand  at  once  that  even  these  things  have  their 
price.  In  one  sense,  of  course,  it  is  literally  true  that 
all  these  things  are  gifts — free  gifts  of  Divine  Grace. 

Tis  heaven  alone  that  is  given  away, 
Tis  only  God  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 

We  cannot  earn  salvation  :  we  cannot  merit  it :  we 
cannot  deserve  it.  "  Nothing  in  my  hand  I  bring." 
The  highest  life,  eternal  life,  is,  indeed,  the  gift  of  God, 
inasmuch  as  we  cannot  attain  it  without  God's  help 
and  inspiration.  Yet  the  gift  can  be  ours  only  on 
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certain  conditions.  If  God  bestows  the  crown  of 
righteousness,  we  at  the  same  time  must  achieve  it 
by  denying  ourselves,  by  taking  up  the  cross,  by 
wrestling  with  the  "  tough  resistance  of  nature  and 
habit,"  by  disciplining  our  mind,  our  will,  our  feelings, 
our  affections,  by  sacrificing,  if  need  be,  our  fortune, 
our  health,  our  comfort,  our  convenience,  for  righteous 
ness'  sake.  That  is  the  price  we  have  to  pay  for  good 
ness  and  eternal  life. 

If  I  find  Him,  if  I  follow, 

What  His  guerdon  here  ? 
Many  a  sorrow,  many  a  labour, 
Many  a  tear. 

Thus  the  very  gifts  of  Grace — the  glory  of  goodness, 
the  beauty  of  holiness,  the  happiness  of  sainthood — 
have  to  be  bought  and  paid  for  ;  and  there  is  deep 
truth  in  the  prophetic  paradox  that  even  "  he  that 
hath  no  money  "  must  still  "  buy,"  yea,  "  buy  wine 
and  milk  without  money  and  without  price."  Writes 
one  of  our  theologians  concerning  the  happiest  and 
gayest  and  most  attractive  of  all  the  saints  :  "  The 
modern  world  begins  to  take  kindly  to  Francis  of 
Assisi.  He  is  such  a  happy  saint ;  he  would  rather 
sing  to  men  than  preach  to  them,  and  even  on  his 
death-bed  he  wanted  nothing  so  much  as  someone  to 
play  the  guitar  to  him.  So  he  threatens  to  become 
popular.  But  have  we  forgotten  that  he  stripped 
himself  of  all  his  possessions  to  secure  this  happiness  ? 
And  there  is  a  story  that  in  his  hands  and  feet  and  side 
there  were  strange  wounds  that  would  not  heal." 

The  first  point,  then,  which  I  commend  to  your 
attention,  is  that  everything  has  its  price.  The  next 
point  is  that  we  can  generally  get  the  thing  if  we  are 
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willing  to  pay  the  price.  I  do  not  say,  of  course,  that  it 
is  always  so.  There  are  particular  and  specific  goods 
which  are  for  most  of  us  unpurchasable.  They  are  not 
offered  on  the  market.  They  are  not  to  be  had  at  any 
price.  But  I  am  speaking  now  of  those  general  goods 
which  are  within  reach  of  the  endeavour  of  average 
humanity — such  goods  as  riches  or  power  or  know 
ledge  or  goodness  or  usefulness  or  spirituality.  And 
of  these  I  would  affirm  that,  as  an  ordinary  rule, 
anyone  who  is  prepared  to  pay  the  price  of  them  can 
have  them. 

Disraeli,  in  one  of  his  novels,  makes  a  character 
exclaim  :  "I  have  brought  myself  by  long  meditation 
to  the  conviction  that  a  human  being  with  a  settled 
purpose  must  accomplish  it,  and  that  nothing  can 
resist  a  will  that  will  stake  even  existence  for  its 
fulfilment."  And  what  is  this  but  a  way  of  saying 
that  men  get  what  they  are  ready  to  pay  for  ?  A 
man  sees  an  end  which  he  believes  to  be  good  ;  he 
desires  it  and  sets  his  mind  on  it ;  he  is  willing  to 
undergo  all  the  labour,  and  take  all  the  pains,  and 
make  all  the  sacrifices,  that  are  needed  to  secure  it  ; 
he  follows  it  relentlessly,  no  matter  at  what  cost  ;  and 
finally  (at  least  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred) 
he  reaps  his  reward  and  gets  what  he  has  paid  for. 
Take  money,  for  example.  Do  you  think  it  impossible 
to  become  rich  ?  It  is  nothing  of  the  sort,  if  a  man  be 
resolved  to  pay  the  price.  But  the  price  may  be  a 
stiff  one.  It  may  mean  sacrifice  of  conscience,  sacrifice 
of  principle  ;  it  may  mean  sacrifice  of  the  pleasure  of 
spending,  not  to  mention  that  of  giving  ;  it  may  mean 
sacrifice  of  human  interests,  and  the  transformation 
of  the  man  into  a  mere  "  money-making  animal."  But 
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if  a  man  pay  that  price,  if  his  sole  object  be  to  make 
money  and  more  money  and  as  much  money  as  possible, 
and  if,  regardless  of  everything  else,  he  keep  that  aim 
steadily  before  him  for  years  and  years  and  years — 
why,  there  is  very  little  doubt  that,  by  the  time  he 
comes  to  die,  he  will  be  worth  a  considerable  amount. 
And  much  good  may  his  riches  do  him  !  Or  take  again 
the  Christian  character.  Do  you  think  that  it  is 
impossible  to  be  Christlike  men  and  women  ?  Do  you 
think  that  Christlikeness  is  an  unrealisable  ideal  ?  I 
have  heard  people  say  as  much.  "  The  Christlike 
life,"  they  say,  "  is  very  beautiful  as  an  ideal,  but  it 
is  not  practical  policy.  Men  and  women  are  not  made 
like  that.  And  there  is  nothing  so  stubborn  and  un 
manageable  as  human  nature.  Human  nature  is 
human  nature,  and  you  cannot  change  it.  You  may 
take  it  from  us,  speaking  as  hard-headed  men  of  the 
world,  that  you  are  out  after  impossibilities."  But  is 
it  really  so  ?  Do  not  believe  it  for  a  moment.  The 
Christlike  life,  the  Christlike  character,  is  not  an 
impossibility.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  paying  the 
price.  Anyone  can  be  Christlike,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
if  he  be  willing  to  pay  the  price.  There  is  no  goodness 
we  may  not  win,  there  is  no  grace  we  may  not  gather, 
there  is  no  glory  we  may  not  aspire  unto,  if  we 
will  pay  up  to  the  last  farthing.  Only,  just  as  the 
good  to  be  gained  is  the  greatest  of  all  goods,  so  the 
price  to  be  paid  is  the  heaviest  of  all  prices.  Listen  ! 
"  If  any  man  come  to  me,  and  hate  not  his  father,  and 
mother,  and  wife,  and  children,  and  brethren,  and 
sisters,  yea,  and  his  own  life  also,  he  cannot  be  my 
disciple.  And  whosoever  doth  not  bear  his  cross  and 
come  after  me,  cannot  be  my  disciple.  ...  So  like- 
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wise,  whosoever  he  be  of  you  that  forsaketh  not  all 
that  he  hath,  he  cannot  be  my  disciple/'  Do  you  see  ? 
The  price  of  Christlike  character  is  undoubtedly  a 
tremendous  price,  and  we  can  hardly  be  astonished 
that  there  are  many  who  refuse  the  bargain.  But  let 
them  honestly  confess  that  the  thing  costs  more  than 
they  are  prepared  to  spend,  and  stop  talking  arrant 
nonsense  about  the  impracticability  of  the  Christian 
ideal  and  the  impossibility  of  spiritual  attainment. 

Then,  thirdly,  you  must  observe  that  in  order  to  get 
the  thing  desired  we  must  pay,  not  merely  a  price,  but  the 
full  price  without  abatement.  Half  the  price  will  not  do. 
A  portion  of  the  price  is  not  enough.  We  must  be 
willing  to  say  ungrudgingly,  "  I  will  verily  buy  it  for 
the  full  price."  Ah,  but  it  is  just  here  that  the  pull 
comes,  does  it  not  ?  We  can,  most  of  us,  I  fancy, 
screw  ourselves  up  to  giving  something.  Even  th3 
most  niggardly  can  generally  manage  as  much  as  that. 
But  to  give  the  full  price,  the  whole  price — everything 
— is  a  very  different  matter.  In  his  account  of  the 
nuns  of  Port  Royal,  Sainte-Beuve  relates  that  when 
the  Abbess  Angelique  proposed  that  all  private 
possessions  should  be  surrendered,  one  old  sister  showed 
extreme  unwillingness  to  obey.  "  She  yielded  at  last, 
however,  making  only  one  reserve.  She  gave  up 
everything  except  a  little  garden  which  belonged  to 
herself  alone  and  was  her  favourite  idol.  .  .  .  Sister 
Morel  became  very  angry  if  another  nun  or  a  good 
Capuchin  father  remonstrated  with  her  sorrowfully 
about  this  unlawful  private  property.  But  at  last  the 
day  came,  when,  without  any  monition  from  outside, 
she  made  the  surrender.  She  sent  in  a  letter  the  key 
of  her  garden,  like  that  of  an  innermost  stronghold. 
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It  was,  indeed,  the  key  of  her  heart."  And  the  author 
adds  the  comment,  "  We  have  all  our  little  garden, 
and  we  often  care  for  it  more  than  if  it  were  a  large 
one."  Yes,  we  are  willing  to  concede  something,  but 
we  are  not  willing  to  concede  everything.  We  must 
retain  our  little  garden.  Or  we  must  retain,  like  the 
rich  young  man  in  the  Gospel,  our  ample  fortune.  Or 
we  must  retain,  like  St .  Augustine  before  his  conversion, 
the  darling  object  of  a  guilty  passion.  We  will  pay  a 
portion  of  the  price,  but  not  quite  the  whole  of  the 
price  ;  and  the  result  is  that  our  outlay  is  wasted — 
wasted.  For  we  can  only  obtain  possession  of  the 
boon  which  we  desire  when  we  are  ready  and  willing 
to  purchase  it  at  any  price.  There  is  a  striking  play 
of  Ibsen  which  elaborates  this  topic.  The  hero,  a 
clergyman  named  Brand,  appears  as  the  prophet  of 
the  doctrine  of  "  All  or  Nothing."  As  he  watches 
the  people  about  him,  he  sees  (or  thinks  that  he  sees) 
everyone  playing  the  game  of  compromise,  trying 
to  work  two  ways  at  once,  trying  to  serve  God 
and  serve  the  devil.  "  Only  go  about  the  country 
and  observe  each  man,"  he  cries,  "  and  you  will  see 
that  everyone  has  learnt  to  be  a  little  of  everything. 
He  retains  a  little  veil  of  seriousness  for  Sunday  use, 
a  little  adherence  to  the  customs  of  his  fathers,  a 
little  pruriency  after  supper — for  that  was  the  same 
with  his  fathers — a  little  warm-heartedness  when 
there  is  merrymaking  ...  a  little  lavishness  so  far  as 
promises  go,  and  a  little  hair-splitting  when  he  soberly 
discusses  the  promise  he  gave  at  a  feast  for  fulfilment 
on  the  day  of  crisis.  But  all,  as  I  say,  only  quite  a 
little  ;  his  failure,  his  superiority,  does  not  go  far  ;  he 
is  a  fraction  in  great  and  small,  a  fraction  in  evil  and  a 
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fraction  in  good  ;  but  the  worst  of  it  is,  every  factor 
of  the  fraction  utterly  vitiates  all  the  rest/'  Against 
this  prevailing  half-and-halfness  Brand  preaches  the 
austere  alternative  of  "  All  or  Nothing."  Let  me 
repeat  to  you  some  of  his  utterances.  "  Whatever 
you  are,  be  that  wholly  and  entirely,  and  not  by  bits, 
piecemeal."  "  If  a  man  does  his  work  by  halves,  or 
does  not  do  it  thoroughly,  he  is  doomed  in  the  whole." 
"  Every  sacrifice  that  is  not  all,  is  as  though  it  were 
cast  into  the  sea."  "  The  crown  of  life  is  not  gained 
by  haggling."  It  seems  to  me,  my  brethren,  that 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  this  philosophy.  If  a 
man  covet  any  good,  above  all,  if  he  desire  to  gain  the 
best  and  highest  good,  he  must  not  chaffer  about 
expenditure.  Nay,  he  must  make  his  bid  with  reck 
lessness  ;  he  must  buy  the  object  of  his  longings  "  for 
the  full  price." 

Then  lastly  I  would  call  your  attention  to  one  other 
point  about  this  Divine  law  of  exchange.  The  point 
is  this — You  cannot  buy  two  things  for  one  price. 
"  Everything  in  this  world,"  it  has  been  said,  "  has  its 
price  ;  and  the  price  buys  that,  not  something  else." 
In  other  words,  we  get  what  we  pay  for,  and  we  have 
no  right  whatsoever  to  expect  to  get  something  else  in 
addition  to  what  we  pay  for.  Yet  is  not  that  just 
what  we  are  constantly  doing  ?  Are  we  not  per 
petually  hoping  and  trying  to  get  two  things  for  one 
price  ?  What  else  can  be  the  meaning  of  our  indig 
nation  and  astonishment  when  we  see  good  men 
unsuccessful  in  this  world  ?  We  say  that  goodness 
ought  to  prosper.  But  why,  in  the  name  of  reason, 
should  goodness  be  rewarded  with  material  pros 
perity  ?  The  good  man  seeks  spiritual  things  and  he 
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has  his  spiritual  compensations.  He  gets  exactly 
what  he  paid  for — purity,  piety,  honesty,  nobility  of 
feeling,  excellence  of  life.  But  there  is  no  reason  why 
he  should  get  also  what  he  did  not  pay  for.  And  he 
did  not  pay  for  worldly  prosperity.  He  did  not  lay 
himself  out  for  worldly  prosperity.  He  did  not 
cultivate  the  special  qualities  that  are  needed  for 
worldly  prosperity.  Nay,  he  cultivated  precisely  the 
qualities  that  are  least  conducive  to  worldly  prosperity. 
What  ground  has  he,  then,  for  complaint,  if  worldly 
prosperity  be  denied  him  ?  It  is  all  strictly  fair.  What 
he  paid  for,  that  he  got  ;  and  it  is  absurd  to  be 
annoyed  because  he  did  not  succeed  in  purchasing 
two  different  things  for  one  price.  In  the  same  way 
we  ought  not  to  be  shocked  or  surprised  when  we  see 
an  evil  man  enjoying  many  blessings  and  delights  in 
this  life.  Why  should  he  not  have  these  things  ?  He 
has  schemed  for  them,  slaved  for  them,  sinned  for 
them,  sacrificed  his  better  nature  for  them.  It  is  only 
just  that  he  should  get  them.  He  has  paid  for  his  fun  : 
why  should  we  grudge  him  what  he  has  paid  for  ? 
Only  let  him  be  satisfied  with  the  material  blessings  he 
has  purchased,  and  let  him  not  expect  spiritual  blessed 
ness  in  addition.  For  the  rule  of  God's  Providence  is 
invariable — One  thing  only  for  one  price.  William 
Blake  once  remarked  of  Lawrence  and  other  prosperous 
artists  :  "  They  pity  me,  but  'tis  they  who  are  the 
just  objects  of  pity.  I  possess  my  visions  and  peace. 
They  have  bartered  their  birthright  for  a  mess  of 
pottage."  And  again  he  said,  "  Were  I  to  love  money, 
I  should  lose  all  power  of  thought,  and  my  business  is 
not  to  gather  gold,  but  to  make  glorious  shapes  ex 
pressing  godlike  sentiments."  And  surely  Blake  went 
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to  the  root  of  the  matter.  Two  ways,  he  saw,  were 
open  to  him,  each  promising  advantages.  The  advan 
tages  on  either  side  were  not  to  be  despised,  and  either 
set  of  advantages  could  be  bought  at  a  valuation. 
But  both  sets  of  advantages  could  not  possibly  be  had 
together.  One  kind  of  felicity  only — one  species  of 
human  happiness — one,  and  not  more  than  one — can 
be  purchased  for  one  price. 

In  this  discourse,  my  brethren,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  explain  to  you  the  Divine  law  of  exchange  which 
governs  God's  dealings  with  mankind.  It  is  quite  a 
simple  law,  you  see.  It  is  only  this  : — Every  blessing 
has  its  price  ;  you  can  have  any  blessing  you  please, 
if  you  pay  the  price,  and  the  full  price  ;  but  you  will 
not  get  any  blessing  beyond  that  which  you  have 
paid  for.  That  is  the  law.  And  I  would  urge  you  in 
conclusion  to  recognise  this  law,  and  conform  to  it  in 
your  conduct.  Make  up  your  mind  what  you  really 
want  in  life  ;  then  pay  for  it,  and  take  it !  Do  you 
want  a  good  time  in  this  world  ?  Do  you  want 
pleasures  and  successes  ?  Very  well,  then  count  the 
cost.  Sit  down,  and  reckon  it  out,  and  see  what  it  all 
comes  to.  And  if  you  really  think  the  world  is  worth 
the  sacrifice  of  a  soul,  then  pay  for  it,  and  take  it  ! 
Only  do  not  blame  God,  if  later  on  you  regret  the 
bargain.  Or  again,  do  you  want  the  spiritual  vitality 
and  felicity  that  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  service 
of  Jesus  Christ  ?  This,  too,  can  be  yours,  if  you  make 
up  your  mind  to  purchase  it.  But  here  once  more 
you  should  count  the  cost.  There  is  a  crown,  but  there 
is  also  a  cross  :  there  is  triumph,  but  there  is  also 
trial :  there  is  gain,  but  there  is  also  loss.  Christ 
never  attempted  to  veil  the  real  hardship  of  His 
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calling.  Do  you  think  the  blessing  worth  the  cost  ? 
Then  buy  it,  in  God's  name,  and  do  not  haggle  any 
longer  1  Pay  for  it,  and  take  it  !  Pay  for  it,  and 
take  it ! 

May  God,  in  His  mercy,  grant  us  grace  to  choose 
the  things  of  real  worth,  and  resolution  to  pay  the 
price  of  them  !  A  divine  life  is  offered  to  each  of  us. 
May  each  of  us  have  grit  to  say — "  That  life  shall  be 
mine,  no  matter  what  it  costs.  I  will  buy  it  at  a  price. 
'  I  will  verily  buy  it  for  the  full  price.'  ' 


THE  GOD  OF  HOPE  AND  THE 
HOPE  OF  CIVILISATION 

"  The  God  of  hope." — Romans  xv.  13. 

THE  author  of  this  phrase  was  not  one  who  was 
naturally  disposed  to  take  an  excessively 
cheerful  or  optimistic  view  of  life.  He  certainly  cannot 
be  numbered  among  those  irrepressibly  buoyant 
persons  who  seem  scarcely  to  be  conscious  of  life's 
pains  and  troubles,  who  shake  off  unpleasant  recol 
lections  with  enviable  f acility,  and  who  readily  persuade 
themselves  that  "  all's  right  with  the  world  "  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  shutting  their  eyes  to  every  ugly 
fact  that  contradicts  their  theory.  No  :  St.  Paul  was 
not  an  optimist  by  temperament  and  constitution, 
and  he  did  not  live  in  a  fool's  paradise.  He  knew  what 
it  is  to  be  depressed  and  discouraged.  He  did  not 
conceal  from  himself  or  his  disciples  that  without  him 
were  troubles,  within  him  were  fears.  He  was  in 
timately  acquainted  with  the  world  and  its  ways,  and 
never  for  a  moment  was  he  duped  into  imagining  that 
the  world-spirit  was  the  Spirit  of  God,  or  that  the 
splendid  materialities  of  contemporary  Roman  civilisa 
tion  were  the  visible  tokens  of  the  advent  of  the 
celestial  kingdom. 

47 
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And  yet,  in  spite  of  all,  St.  Paul  was  a  decided 
optimist.  And  if  you  enquire  into  the  secret  of  his 
optimism,  you  will  find  it,  I  believe,  in  his  absolute, 
unwavering  trust  in  the  power  and  the  wisdom  and 
the  providential  love  of  God  Because  he  had  faith 
in  God,  therefore  he  had  hope  for  man.  Because  he 
was  sure  of  the  ultimate  victory  of  God,  therefore  he 
had  no  fear  with  regard  to  the  final  issues  of  human 
life  and  human  history.  Perhaps  his  idea  may  be 
stated  in  this  way.  Happen  what  may,  the  forces 
of  God  must  infallibly  triumph  in  the  long  run.  Then, 
just  in  so  far  as  men  are  prepared  to  join  their  human 
forces  with  the  superhuman  forces,  just  in  so  far  as 
they  are  prepared  to  bring  their  lives  and  ah1  their 
interests  into  conformity  with  the  Divine  order,  just 
in  so  far  as  they  are  prepared  to  accept  their  destiny 
from  God,  and  work  with  God  along  the  lines  that 
His  all-wise  Providence  has  marked  out  for  them — 
why,  they  can  no  more  fail  than  God  Himself  can  fail. 
God  guarantees  the  fulfilment  of  their  highest  hope. 
In  a  right  relationship  with  Him  there  lies  the  promise 
of  all  good  for  man,  potentialities  of  blessing  im 
measurable  and  inexhaustible. 

At  the  present  time,  my  brethren,  the  spirit  of 
optimism  is  widely  prevalent.  Our  minds  are  occupied 
with  new  plans,  new  experiments,  new  adventures  ; 
and  we  are  systematically  encouraged  both  by  our 
newspapers  and  by  our  leading  men  to  cherish  most 
happy  anticipations  of  a  bright  and  glorious  future. 
From  time  to  time,  indeed — when  yet  another  strike 
is  threatened,  or  when  the  prices  of  the  most  necessary 
and  indispensable  commodities  mount  still  higher,  or 
when  we  hear  of  some  fresh  revolutionary  outbreak 
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on  the  Continent — our  glowing  hopes  are  damped, 
and  we  begin  to  have  doubts  about  the  millennium. 
But  our  spirits  soon  revive.  Even  those  who  are 
inclined  to  pessimism  find  it  difficult  to  divest  them 
selves  entirely  of  the  belief  in  a  "  good  time  coming." 
With  each  new  settlement  at  home,  with  every  favour 
able  turn  in  the  course  of  events  abroad,  unconquerable 
hope  springs  up  anew  within  our  breast,  the  radiant 
visions  return,  and  the  expectations  of  a  wonderful 
regenerated  world  wax  strong  as  ever. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  this  hope  of  modern  men 
and  women,  and  how  does  it  compare  with  the  hope 
entertained  by  St.  Paul  ?  Well,  I  seem  to  detect  one 
crucial  difference  between  the  apostolic  optimism  and 
the  modern  type.  St.  Paul  based  his  hope  on  God,  on 
alliance  with  the  powers  of  God.  He  thought  the  one 
chance  for  humanity  was  to  put  itself  unreservedly 
under  Divine  control,  to  make  a  "  proper  connexion  " 
(in  the  phrase  of  William  James)  with  the  one  Force 
in  the  universe  that  is  certain  to  win  the  victory.  God, 
and  nothing  less  than  God,  can  afford  a  secure  founda 
tion  for  optimism.  But  the  tendency  of  the  modern 
world  is  to  place  its  hope  rather  in  man — in  human 
thought,  human  will,  human  ideals  and  aspirations, 
human  effort  and  endeavour,  and  in  the  vast  and 
complex  result  of  human  ideas  and  human  strivings 
which  we  roughly  sum  up  in  the  term  "  modern 
civilisation."  The  antithesis,  thus  baldly  put,  is  rather 
startling,  is  it  not  ?  Here  is  the  Pauline  outlook,  and 
there  is  the  modern — trust  in  God,  hope  based  on  God, 
upon  the  one  hand  ;  trust  in  man,  hope  based  on  man, 
upon  the  other.  Let  us  consider  for  a  few  moments 
what  is  meant  by  this  civilisation  in  which  so  many 
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put  their  trust,  and  what  is  the  justification  of  the 
hope  that  is  based  upon  it. 

Now  there  are  many — far  more,  I  believe,  than  some 
of  us  imagine — who  still  interpret  civilisation  mainly 
in  material  terms.  I  would  venture  even  to  say  that 
the  great  mass  of  the  population  still  regards  it  in  this 
light.  Civilisation,  according  to  the  popular  conception 
of  it,  stands  for  something  like  this — houses  all  heated 
and  lit  by  electricity  ;  motor-cars  in  myriads  ;  Atlantic 
liners,  like  monster  hotels,  with  Marconi  installation  ; 
huge  airships  plying  with  passengers  between  London, 
Paris  and  New  York  ;  telephones  everywhere,  lifts 
everywhere,  public  kitchens  in  every  district,  picture 
palaces  at  each  street  corner.  You  know  the  sort  of 
thing.  This,  I  repeat,  for  the  great  mass  of  the  popu 
lation,  is  civilisation  manifest — something  which  seems 
to  mark  a  decided  advance  upon  the  past,  something 
which  seems  to  warrant  most  delightful  anticipations 
of  further  progress  in  the  future.  But  is  it  really  so  ? 
Do  these  material  accomplishments  in  themselves  and 
by  themselves  sufficiently  justify  our  hope  for  the 
society  which  has  accomplished  them  ?  Surely  we  are 
forgetting,  in  our  pride  at  our  own  successes,  that 
other  societies  have  flourished  in  the  past  with  a 
wealth  of  material  resource,  of  mechanical  contrivance 
and  of  artistic  skill,  different  from  ours,  indeed,  but 
not,  I  am  convinced,  unequal  to  that  of  England  or 
America  or  any  other  modern  people.  And  what  has 
happened  to  them  now  ?  Where  have  they  all  gone 
to  ?  What  has  become  of  the  civilisation  of  ancient 
Rome  or  of  ancient  Greece  or  of  ancient  Egypt  ?  In 
one  of  the  novels  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  a  character 
moralises  upon  the  fate  of  the  old  nations  that  once 
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were  established  along  the  borders  of  the  Mediter 
ranean.  "  The  world,"  he  says,  "  is  littered  with  the 
remains  of  booms  and  swaggering  beginnings.  .  .  . 
This  Mediterranean  is  just  a  museum  of  old  Americas. 
.  .  .  Why,  anywhere  you're  running  about  among 
ruins — anywhere.  And  ruins  of  something  just  as 
good  as  anything  we're  doing  to-day.  Better  in  some 
ways.  .  .  .  We're  too  conceited  about  our  little 
modern  things."  Yes,  brethren,  when  we  look  back 
ward  over  those  mighty,  departed  nations — each  in 
its  own  day  fancying  itself  the  flower  of  all  creation, 
and  each  like  a  flower  springing  up  but  to  wither  and 
fade  away — we  find  little  to  encourage  us  to  pin  our 
hope  for  our  own  future  on  the  material  achievements 
and  triumphs  even  of  twentieth-century  civilisation. 

Perhaps,  however,  you  are  thinking  that  this  view 
of  civilisation,  this  view  which  takes  into  account 
only  or  chiefly  its  material  aspects,  belongs  only  to  the 
uneducated.  For  you  yourselves,  no  doubt,  the  word 
stands  for  something  deeper — for  the  modern  develop 
ment  of  the  human  mind  and  spirit,  for  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  the  quickening  of  intelligence,  the  growth 
of  liberty  embodied  in  the  new  democracy,  the  ex 
pansion  of  humanitarian  sentiment,  and  the  like.  Well, 
be  it  so.  No  one  denies  that  there  have  been  changes 
in  these  directions.  Yet  I  think  that  it  is  open  to 
question  whether  any  or  all  of  these  changes,  by 
themselves,  can  afford  an  adequate  basis  for  optimism. 
Is  it  not  rather  the  case  that  everywhere  the  advan 
tages  appear  to  be  balanced  and  set  off  by  corre 
sponding  disadvantages  ?  Is  it  not  true,  for  example, 
that  the  knowledge  which  at  the  present  time  is  being 
diffused  among  the  people,  is  just  that  superficial  and 
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flashy  half -knowledge  which  is  actually  more  dangerous 
than  solid  ignorance  ?  Or  is  it  not  true  that  the  rise 
of  the  average  level  of  intelligence  most  significantly 
coincides  with  a  veritable  dearth  of  genius,  so  that  as 
we  get  more  and  more  men  of  good  second-rate  ability 
we  seem  to  get  fewer  and  fewer  men  gifted  with 
qualities  really  commanding  ?  Or  is  there  indeed  good 
ground  for  hope  in  the  advent  of  the  new  democracy  ? 
Can  we  take  comfort  in  the  thought  of  the  trans 
ference  of  power  to  that  class  which  is  probably  least 
competent  to  wield  it,  and  which  hitherto,  at  any  rate, 
in  contending  for  its  own  interests,  has  showrn  itself 
strangely  unmindful  of  the  interests  and  rights  of  the 
other  sections  of  the  community  ?  Can  we  contem 
plate  this  democracy — so  strong,  so  blatant  and 
boastful,  and  so  grasping — with  sentiments  of  un 
mitigated  satisfaction  and  rejoicing  ? 

But  let  us  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  After  all, 
by  far  the  most  important  thing  in  civilisation,  the 
only  thing  which  can  justify  our  hope  for  civilisation, 
is  the  character  of  the  people.  The  future  depends 
upon  character.  What  we  then  may  become  is  deter 
mined  by  what  we  are  already  now.  So  we  are  up 
against  the  question,  What  type  of  character  is  being 
produced  under  the  conditions  of  modern  civilisation  ? 
Is  there  a  steady  development  along  'the  line  of 
righteousness  ?  Is  there  a  manifest  advance  in 
morality  and  spirituality  ?  Is  the  individual,  is  society, 
is  the  world,  becoming  better  ?  He  would  be  a  bold 
man,  I  think,  who  would  answer  unhesitatingly  in  the 
affirmative.  I  say  nothing  here  of  the  abominable 
sins  that  flourish  in  the  dark  places  of  London  and  of 
all  great  cities,  but  which  do  not  often,  perhaps, 
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obtrude  upon  the  notice  of  the  ordinary  healthy- 
minded  citizen.  It  is  enough  to  direct  your  attention 
to  the  standards  and  principles  and  ideals  that  prevail 
in  the  more  refined  and  educated  circles  with  which 
you  are  yourselves  familiar.  Can  you  maintain  for  a 
single  moment  that  these  standards  are  what  they 
ought  to  be  ?  Read  the  fiction  of  the  day.  Study 
the  plays  that  run  the  longest  in  the  theatres.  Con 
template  the  grotesque  productions — they  almost 
seem  like  jokes — of  the  latest  art.  Consider  the  weird 
and  often  vulgar  dances  which  just  now  are  all  the 
rage.  (Not,  of  course,  that  there  is  any  harm  in 
dancing  itself  :  dancing  itself  is  entirely  to  be  en 
couraged,  provided  that  it  be  done  at  proper  times 
and  in  a  decent  manner).  Or  look  at  the  astonishing 
attire  with  which  the  modern  woman  clothes — I  should 
say,  partially  clothes — herself.  Or  observe  the  strange 
manners  and  fashions  and  usages  that  have  recently 
become  conventional  in  our  social  life.  Do  you  find 
here  any  evidence  of  exalted  spiritual  ideals  ?  Do  you 
not  find  rather  the  suggestion  of  a  deplorable  absence 
of  such  ideals  ?  Leigh  Hunt,  referring  to  Napoleon 
in  his  latter  days,  remarks  that  "  no  great  principles 
stood  by  him."  And  would  it  be  wholly  unfair  to 
apply  the  observation  to  contemporary  society  ? 
Surely  we  do  seem  somehow  to  have  lost  the  com 
panionship  of  great  principles.  Our  views  of  right  and 
wrong  have  become  indistinct  and  blurred.  We  have 
one  opinion  one  day,  and  another  opinion  another  day  ; 
and  we  swing  to  and  fro,  from  left  to  right  and  from 
right  to  left,  and  we  do  not  know  half  of  our  time 
what  we  are  doing  or  where  we  are  going.  We  have 
no  great  principles,  you  see,  no  commanding  moral 
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standards.  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  of  course,  that  we 
are  desperately  bad  :  on  the  whole  we  do  pretty  much 
what  all  good  people  are  expected  to  do  by  all  other 
good  people.  But  our  standards  are  sadly  defective. 
And,  as  someone  has  justly  said,  "  the  worst  sign  of 
an  age  is  not  evil  living,  but  low  standards." 

Can  we  seriously  believe,  then,  that  this  modern 
civilisation  guarantees  the  complete  fulfilment  of  our 
bright  hopes  about  the  future  ?  Why,  even  now  there 
are  many  observers  who  discern  in  this  civilised  order 
fewer  promises  of  progress  than  symptoms  of  decline  ; 
who  tell  us  that  we  are  on  the  road,  not  to  any  earthly 
paradise,  but  to  an  overwhelming  world-catastrophe. 
A  great  French  writer,  for  example  (struck  not  so  much 
by  the  levity,  as  by  the  sordid  greediness  of  the  age), 
looks  forward  into  the  coming  years,  and  this  is  the 
vision  that  he  sees.  The  cities  grow  vaster  and  vaster. 
The  houses  are  piled  up  storey  upon  storey,  and  the 
ground  below  is  honeycombed  with  a  network  of 
tunnels  and  subways.  Men  breathe  an  artificial  air. 
The  wealth  is  enormous.  Immense  trusts,  run  by 
multi-millionaires,  control  the  capital  and  dominate 
the  state.  The  old  aristocracy  is  abolished,  and 
society  is  reconstituted  on  the  cash  foundation.  And 
for  a  while  the  new  social  structure  seems  to  be 
practically  unassailable.  But  when  all  appears  most 
secure,  then  suddenly  the  end  cometh.  Gigantic 
strikes,  anarchist  outrages,  all  kinds  of  social  shocks, 
follow  each  other  in  quick  succession,  and  at  last  there 
is  a  world-revolution  from  which  society  cannot 
recover.  Then  the  wealth  disappears  ;  commerce  and 
industry  vanish  away  ;  the  great  centres  themselves 
gradually  cease  to  be  inhabited.  The  cities  dwindle 
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into  towns,  then  the  towns  contract  into  villages, 
then  amid  villages  fallen  to  rain  savage  hunters 
build  rude  huts,  and  finally  the  sites  once  trodden 
by  the  feet  of  millions  become  converted  into  utter 
solitudes  where  only  the  rank  grass  whispers  and 
rustles. 

Brethren,  it  is  not  civilisation  by  itself,  civilisation 
with  God  left  out,  that  gives  us  encouragement  to 
hope.  It  is  not  money  or  machinery,  it  is  not  knowledge 
or  ability,  that  can  rescue  human  society  from  im 
pending  ruin.  Civilisation  in  itself  is  bankrupt. 
Civilisation  apart  from  God  is  dismally  disappointing. 
It  offers  us  no  hope.  If  we  really  want  that,  we  must 
seek  it  where  St.  Paul  sought  it  and  where  alone  it 
can  be  found — in  "  the  God  of  hope."  Yes,  it  is  only 
when  we  have  settled  into  a  right  relationship  with 
God,  only  when  we  are  striving  sincerely  and  intelli 
gently  to  discover  and  perform  His  Will,  that  we  can 
be  assured  that  our  affairs  are  going  right  and  will 
work  out  right.  You  know,  God  deals  with  societies 
as  He  deals  with  individuals.  He  calls  and  elects 
each  people  to  do  a  certain  definite  work,  and  He 
equips  them  with  strength  to  do  it,  and  He  means 
that  they  shall  do  it.  And  they  must  do  it,  or  go 
under.  And  if  contumaciously  they  refuse  to  do  it, 
then  God  rejects  that  people,  and  finds  an  instrument 
somewhere  else.  But  for  those  who  obey  there  is 
solid  ground  for  hope.  The  end  of  the  game  cannot, 
by  any  possibility,  be  checkmate  for  them.  The  whole 
movement  of  things  is  with  them.  All  the  forces  of 
God  are  behind  them.  They  are  full  in  the  current  of 
the  everlasting  Will,  borne  along  on  the  flowing  tide 
of  God's  immutable  decrees  and  purposes,  swept 
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forward  to  the  realisation — to  the  inevitable  realisation 
— of  their  Divinely-appointed  destiny. 

Permit  me,  before  I  close,  to  suggest  a  practical 
application.  I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  that 
the  only  real  hope  for  human  society  lies  in  the  pro 
gressive  conformation  of  the  social  will  to  the  Will  of 
God.  I  trust  that  I  have  made  that  clear.  But  I 
would  just  remind  you  briefly  of  the  further  truth, 
which  we  so  easily  lose  sight  of,  that  this  progressive 
transformation  of  the  social  will  cannot  otherwise 
come  about  than  by  the  progressive  transformation 
of  the  wills  of  individuals.  It  must  begin  with  in 
dividuals.  Every  advance,  every  improvement,  every 
adaptation  of  a  people  to  the  Divine  order  and  con 
ditions,  has  always  begun  with  individuals.  Every 
reform  has  been  conceived  and  carried  through  by 
individuals.  Take,  for  instance,  such  a  reform  as  the 
suppression  of  duelling  in  England.  Duelling  was  still 
common  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Third,  and  even  as 
late  as  the  year  1829  a  man  so  great  as  Wellington 
thought  himself  bound  to  fight  a  duel.  Why,  then,  is 
the  practice  obsolete  ?  It  is  because  a  few  individuals 
—at  the  first  a  very  few — saw  the  criminal  stupidity 
of  the  whole  proceeding,  and  were  brave  enough,  when 
challenged,  to  refuse  to  fight.  Of  course  they  suffered 
for  their  conviction.  They  were  turned  out  of  the 
army  ;  they  were  blackballed  at  the  clubs  ;  they  were 
cut  by  their  acquaintance  ;  they  were  thrown  over  by 
the  women  whom  they  had  hoped  to  marry.  But 
their  opinion  made  its  way,  and  at  last  even  the  dull- 
witted  British  public  was  impressed.  People  began 
to  say  that  something  ought  to  be  done.  And 
when  many  people  say  that  something  must  be  done, 
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it  is  usually  the  preliminary  to  something  being 
done. 

Now,  as  it  was  with  duelling,  so  it  is  with  all  reform. 
It  begins  with  individuals.  It  is  carried  on  by  in 
dividuals.  If  a  whole  people  is  to  be  redesmed  to  God 
and  to  a  lively  hope,  it  must  be  redeemed  by  individuals. 
There  is  no  other  way  whatever.  And  it  is  here — 
exactly  here — that  you  and  I  come  in.  To  a  greater 
extent,  perhaps,  than  most  of  us  have  any  idea  of, 
the  future  of  our  nation,  and  even  of  our  world,  may  be 
depending  upon  us.  What,  then,  are  we  doing  about 
it  ?  Are  we  showing  ourselves  alive  to  our  great 
responsibility  ?  Are  we  ourselves  obedient  to  the 
laws  of  God  ?  Are  we  using  all  our  gifts,  are  we 
exploiting  all  our  resources,  in  the  Divine  service  ? 
Are  we  really  exhausting  all  our  powers  and  possi 
bilities  in  the  cause  of  God's  kingdom  and  righteous 
ness  ?  Are  we  so  living  and  so  acting  that  in  our 
home,  in  our  circle,  in  our  little  corner  of  the  world, 
the  Will  of  God  is  done  even  as  it  is  in  heaven  ?  Go 
home  and  consider  the  matter.  I  believe  that,  if  we 
truly  care,  most  of  us  can  do  much  for  the  elevation 
and  Christianisation  and  regeneration  of  human 
society.  But  even  if  we  can  do  but  little,  is  that  a 
reason  why  we  should  do  nothing  ? 

And  so  I  come  to  my  conclusion.  God  alone  can 
give  us  hope.  Man  cannot  do  it.  Civilisation  cannot 
do  it.  Only  God  can  do  it.  Yes,  it  is  only  as 
we  surrender  ourselves  submissively  to  God  and 
allow  Him  to  have  His  way  with  us,  that  we  can 
reasonably  harbour  optimism.  But  when  once  God 
takes  command,  then  there  is  nothing  that  we  need 
be  anxious  about  or  afraid  of  any  longer.  Then  all 
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things  are  ours.  The  future  is  ours,  and  the  promises 
are  ours,  and  all  the  blessings  which  are  prepared  for 
those  that  love  the  Lord  are  ours.  A  golden  certainty 
lies  before  us.  For,  though  empires  fall,  and  nations 
perish,  and  civilisations  decay,  still  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  to  which  we  belong,  goes  forward. 


VI 

DOES  IT  MATTER  WHAT  A  MAN 
BELIEVES  ? 

"  And  some  believed  the  things  which  were  spoken,  and  some 
believed  not." — Acts  xxviii.  24. 

DID  it  matter  which  they  did?  That  is  the 
question  which  I  propose  to  consider  this 
morning.  Is  right  belief  an  indispensable  condition 
of  human  happiness  and  well-being  ?  Is  it  a  necessary 
factor  in  human  progress  and  achievement  ?  Does  it 
seriously  matter  what  a  man  believes  ? 

Now  of  course  there  is  no  ambiguity  about  the 
Christian  teaching  on  this  subject.  From  the  days  of 
the  apostles  onwards  the  Church  has  affirmed  con 
sistently  that  belief  does  influence  a  man's  state  for 
good  or  ill,  and  that  without  right  belief  it  is  impossible 
for  a  man  to  realise  the  ideal  of  his  human  nature, 
or  attain  the  perfection  of  which  he  is  capable.  This 
doctrine,  no  doubt,  has  not  unfrequently  been  expressed 
in  rude,  uncouth  and  even  barbaric  forms.  But  the 
central  idea  is  simply  this — that  right  belief  sets  a 
man  in  harmony  with  the  truth  of  things,  and  so 
qualifies  him  generally  for  thinking  right,  acting  right, 
and  becoming  what  he  ought  to  be  ;  wrong  belief,  on 
the  contrary,  sets  him  at  variance  with  the  truth  of 
things,  and  so  inevitably  disqualifies  him  for  dis- 
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charging  his  proper  function  and  filling  his  proper 
position  in  the  universe.  Such  in  essence  is  the  teaching 
that  is  presented,  for  example,  in  the  opening  state 
ment  of  the  Athanasian  Creed.  "  Whosoever  will  be 
saved,  before  all  things  it  is  necessary  that  he  hold 
the  Catholic  Faith."  If  salvation  be  here  interpreted 
as  spiritual  soundness  and  good  health,  as  the  develop 
ment  of  man's  highest  powers  to  the  highest  possible 
perfection,  then  man  cannot  attain  salvation  except 
he  know  the  truth  and  keep  the  truth  and  cherish  (at 
least  in  respect  of  the  fundamental  realities  of  life)  a 
true  belief. 

This,  I  say,  is  the  Church's  teaching.  In  the  present 
day,  however,  there  is  a  noticeable  tendency  to 
depreciate  the  importance  of  definite  religious  beliefs. 
Dogmas  are  widely  regarded  with  indifference,  if  not 
contempt.  Creeds  are  considered  superfluities.  The 
very  word  "  orthodoxy  "  has  gone  clean  out  of  fashion. 
The  religious  atmosphere  is  thick  with  mist.  "  He 
rather  fancied  " — it  has  been  said  of  an  eminent  man 
of  letters — "  he  rather  fancied  he  believed  in  some  sort 
of  a  something  "  ;  and  the  phrase  seems  exactly  to  hit 
off  the  faith  of  multitudes — workmen,  professional 
men,  men  of  business,  men  of  affairs — who  are  ap 
parently  content  to  exist  perpetually  in  a  state  of 
believing  nothing  in  particular.  Nay,  -  some  even 
defend  the  wisdom  of  this  non-committal  policy,  and 
assure  us  that  the  way  to  get  most  satisfaction  out  of 
life  is  to  stop  puzzling  our  heads  about  problems  that 
are  too  hard  for  us,  and  to  address  ourselves  exclusively 
to  the  practical  business  of  living.  Writes  Mark 
Rutherford,  for  example  :— "  One-fourth  of  life  is 
intelligible,  the  other  three-fourths  unintelligible  dark- 
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ness,  and  our  earliest  duty  is  to  cultivate  the  habit 
of  not  looking  round  the  corner."  Nor  is  this  frigid 
indifference  with  regard  to  the  dogmas  of  religion 
prevalent  only  in  the  world  :  it  is  found  within  the 
Church  itself.  Whatever  reasons  may  be  assigned 
for  it — and  I  need  not  go  into  these  at  present — it  is 
certainly  the  fact  that  even  among  professing  Christians 
there  is  a  great  and  increasing  laxity  about  the  whole 
question  of  belief.  How  often  do  we  hear  it  said,  not 
merely  by  outsiders,  but  by  avowed  members  of  the 
Church — "  Does  it  really  so  greatly  signify  what  a 
man  believes  ?  Is  it  absolutely  necessary  that  he 
should  have  a  creed  at  all  ?  If  he  live  a  moral  life 
and  follow  Christ's  practical  precepts  to  the  utmost 
of  his  ability,  who  cares  about  his  opinions  ?  "  The 
position  is  tersely  summed  up  in  the  often-quoted 
lines  of  Pope  : 

For  modes  of  faith  let  graceless  zealots  fight  ; 
He  can't  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  right ! 

But  is  this  indeed  the  conclusion  of  the  matter  ?  Is 
it  actually  of  no  consequence  what  a  man  believes  ? 
Surely,  if  nothing  else,  the  teaching  and  example  of 
the  great  believers  of  the  past  should  give  us  pause. 
Think  of  Paul  and  Augustine,  of  Athanasius  and 
Aquinas,  of  Luther  and  Butler.  All  of  them  were 
dogmatic  men.  All  confessed  eternal  verities,  which 
they  deemed  and  declared  to  be  necessary  and  in 
dispensable.  Are  we  so  much  wiser  than  they  were  ? 
Are  we  superior  to  these  mighty  thinkers  in  mental 
power  and  penetration  ?  Dare  we  coolly  waive  aside 
their  grand  enthusiasm  for  the  faith  as  merely  a  craze 
of  "  graceless  zealots,"  and  counter  their  arguments 
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for  its  necessity  merely  with  the  insolent  answer  of 
Abelard— "  All  the  Fathers  may  think  so,  but  I  think 
otherwise "  ?  Surely,  unless  we  be  destitute  of 
intellectual  humility  and  decency,  the  consentient 
teaching  and  example  of  the  master-minds  of  the 
Christian  ages  should  cause  us  to  hesitate  long  before 
we  take  it  upon  us  to  declare  that  what  a  man  believes 
can  be  a  matter  of  indifference. 

But  let  us  go  a  little  deeper.  "  He  can't  be  wrong 
whose  life  is  in  the  right,"  the  poet  cries — assuming, 
you  observe,  that  a  man's  life  can  be  in  the  right 
although  his  creed  is  in  the  wrong.  But  can  it  ?  Is 
such  a  thing  possible  ?  Does  not  experience  prove  the 
contrary  ?  Consider  how  it  is  in  the  ordinary  affairs 
of  life,  apart  from  religion  altogether.  Is  it  not  plain 
that  here  it  greatly  matters  what  a  man  believes  ? 
Is  it  not  plain  that  conviction  and  conduct  are  in 
intimate  relationship,  so  that,  if  we  hold  a  belief  that  is 
wrong,  at  least  about  facts  which  profoundly  concern 
us,  our  conduct  can  hardly  fail  to  be  injuriously 
affected  by  it  ?  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  I  believe 
that  I  am  dying  of  an  incurable  malady,  or  that  the 
friend  whom  I  trusted  is  false,  or  that  the  business  in 
which  I  have  invested  all  my  capital  is  on  the  point  of 
crash,  or  that  a  gross  libel  on  my  character  is  being 
circulated  by  some  enemy — is  it  conceivable  that  my 
conduct  would  be  uninfluenced  by  such  beliefs  ? 
Could  I  go  on  acting  just  the  same  as  if  I  did  not 
believe  these  things  ?  And  suppose  that  the  beliefs 
are  wrong  :  must  they  not  put  me  on  a  wrong  tack, 
betray  me  into  wrong  performance,  and  impart  an 
element  of  wrongness  into  my  whole  behaviour  ? 
Undoubtedly  they  must.  It  is  only  a  fool  who  would 
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contend  that  in  the  ordinary  matters  of  life  one  can 
believe  wrongly  with  impunity.  In  this  sphere,  at  any 
rate,  we  are  bound  to  admit  that  wrong  beliefs  produce 
wrong  actions,  and  wrong  actions  when  persisted  in 
produce  wrong  habits,  and  wrong  habits  produce 
wrong  character,  and  wrong  character  leads  at  last  to 
certain  misery  and  ruin.  You  may  remember  how 
Tennyson  puts  it : 

O  purblind  race  of  miserable  men, 
How  many  among  us  at  this  very  hour 
Do  forge  a  life-long  trouble  for  ourselves 
By  taking  true  for  false,  or  false  for  true  ! 

Now  apply  this  principle  to  religion.  If  it  matters 
what  we  believe  about  the  secular  details  of  life, 
much  more  seriously  must  it  matter  what  we  believe 
about  the  things  of  religion.  For  belief  is  here  con 
cerned,  not  with  passing  and  perishing  phenomena, 
but  with  the  great,  everlasting,  ultimate,  vitally 
important  realities.  And  it  is  emphatically  necessary 
that  we  should  rightly  adjust  ourselves  to  these 
realities.  But  how  can  we  possibly  do  so,  unless  we 
first  apprehend  correctly  what  these  realities  actually 
are  ?  We  must  first  see  and  know  and  recognise  and 
appreciate  and  understand.  And  so  long  as  we  fail 
to  do  this,  it  will  be  vain  for  us  to  hope  for  happiness. 
So  long  as  we  dare  to  trifle  with  these  tremendous 
facts  and  forces  which  constitute  the  universe  and 
exert  so  commanding  an  influence  on  the  course  of 
human  life,  so  long  as  we  have  no  beliefs  about  them 
or  wrong  beliefs  about  them,  why,  we  cannot  attain 
peace,  we  cannot  come  to  our  perfection — in  the 
language  of  the  theologians,  we  cannot  "  be  saved." 
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But  let  me  illustrate  with  some  examples.  "  I 
believe  in  God."  Will  anyone  dare  to  affirm  that  it  is 
a  matter  of  little  moment  whether  or  not  we  believe 
in  God  ?  Would  it  positively  make  no  difference  to 
us  if  we  believed  that  God  did  not  exist  ?  That 
certainly  is  not  the  experience  of  thoughtful  and 
earnest  men,  who,  after  prolonged  investigations  and 
deep  searchings  of  heart,  have  found  themselves 
constrained  to  abandon  belief  in  God.  How  mournful 
is  the  voice  with  which  W.  K.  Clifford  proclaimed, 
"  We  have  felt  with  utter  loneliness  that  the  Great 
Companion  is  dead  "  !  How  poignant  the  sadness 
with  which  George  Romanes  confessed  that  "  with 
the  virtual  negation  of  God  the  universe  to  me  has 
lost  its  soul  of  loveliness  "  !  How  bitter  the  tone  of 
the  famous  passage  in  which  Nietzsche  laments  the 
loss  of  a  God  in  whom  he  can  trust  and  to  whom  he 
can  pray,  ending  up  with  the  passionate  cry,  "  Man, 
of  thy  self-denial,  wilt  thou  deny  thyself  all  this  ? 
Whence  wilt  thou  gain  the  strength  ?  "  Indeed  to  a 
serious  man  it  cannot  but  make  a  tragic  difference, 
cannot  but  radically  change  the  aspect  of  the  world 
and  of  human  life,  when  he  sees  the  Divine  Light  fade 
upon  the  far  horizon,  or  when  he  looks  upward  and 
beholds,  no  longer  God  enthroned  in  heaven,  but  only 
a  gaping  void  of  infinite  Nothingness  above  his  head. 
Or,  again,  even  if  the  existence  of  God  be  granted,  can 
we  imagine  that  it  is  immaterial  in  what  manner  we 
conceive  of  God  ?  Shall  we  call  God  "  He  "  or  "  It  "  ? 
Shall  we  think  of  Him  as  a  Person  revealed,  or  as  "  the 
passionless  impersonality  of  the  Unknown  and  Un 
knowable  "  ?  Shall  we  regard  Him  as  Fatherly 
Providence,  ceaselessly  operating  in  His  universe,  or 
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as  the  Great  Absentee  who  never  does  anything  for 
His  creatures  ?  Is  it  not  obviously  important  that 
we  should  give  the  right  answers  to  these  questions  ? 
Thomas  Carlyle  believed  in  God  ;  yet  there  came 
a  time  in  his  life  when  he  lost  buoyancy  and  vivacity, 
when  his  inspiration  failed  and  even  his  work  became 
for  him  a  dreary,  weary  grind.  And  Froude  has 
suggested  one,  perhaps  the  most  important,  of  the 
reasons.  Carlyle  had  lost  his  faith  in  God's  active 
care  and  Providence.  "  I  once  said  to  him,"  writes 
Froude,  "  that  I  could  only  believe  in  a  God  who  did 
something.  With  a  cry  of  pain  that  I  shall  never 
forget,  he  said,  '  He  does  nothing  !  '  But  once  let 
a  man  be  fully  possessed  by  faith  in  God's  ruling  and 
working,  he  will  find  in  that  conviction  illumination 
for  his  darkness,  consolation  in  his  sorrow,  and  a 
stimulus  to  moral  energy  that  nothing  on  earth  can 
equal.  "  Thereafter,"  writes  one  of  the  most  popular 
authors  of  our  day — "  thereafter  one  goes  about  the 
world  like  one  who  was  lonely  and  has  found  a  lover, 
like  one  who  was  perplexed  and  has  found  a  solution. 
One  is  assured  that  there  is  a  Power  that  fights  with  us 
against  the  confusion  and  evil  within  us  and  without. 
There  comes  into  the  heart  an  essential  and  enduring 
happiness  and  courage." 

Take  another  illustration.  "  I  believe  in  redemption, 
in  the  washing  away  of  sin,  in  spiritual  regeneration." 
Do  you  think  that  it  makes  no  difference  whether  we 
hold  this  faith  or  not  ?  Nay,  does  it  not  make  all  the 
difference  ?  We  cannot,  as  you  know,  get  rid  of  that 
distressing  sense  of  wrongness  which  is  called  the 
consciousness  of  sin.  That  consciousness  is  universal. 
Nor  can  we  hide  from  ourselves  the  fact  that  we 
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cannot,  by  our  unaided  strength,  gain  the  victory 
over  sin.  The  task  is  far  too  great  for  us.  The  odds 
against  us  are  far  too  many.  We  are  shockingly 
beaten  every  time.  The  moral  counsels  of  the  sages 
do  not  help  us  in  this  matter.  In  vain  does  Plato 
teach  us  how  to  restrain  the  passions,  and  Aristotle 
how  to  purge  them,  and  the  Stoics  how  to  extinguish 
them.  It  is  all  of  little  use.  We  may  struggle  by 
different  methods  to  deliver  ourselves  from  the 
tyranny  of  sinful  lusts,  but,  with  all  our  well-meant 
efforts,  we  remain  bondslaves  still.  Now  if  we  stop 
short  at  this  point — if  we  only  believe  in  the  reality 
of  sin  and  in  the  incompetence  of  human  nature  to 
gain  the  victory  over  sin — what  is  left  for  us  but  blank 
despair  ?  There  is  no  remedy  for  our  wrongness. 
Wrong  we  have  been,  and  wrong  we  are,  and  wrong 
we  shall  doubtless  continue  to  be  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter  ;  and  we  feel — do  we  not  ? — that  we  may  as 
well  accept  the  facts,  give  up  for  evermore  our  im 
possible  ideals,  and  readjust  our  ethical  standards  into 
closer  accord  with  our  irremovable  infirmities.  But 
suppose  now  that  we  further  believe  in  a  superhuman 
Power  of  Grace  that  can  lift  us  up  out  of  our  sin. 
Suppose  that  we  believe  in  a  Power  that  can  not  only 
make  us  good,  but  keep  us  good — that  can  cleanse  the 
springs  of  desire,  and  impart  fresh  vigour  to  our  will, 
and  reconstitute  our  broken  nature.  Does  this  con 
viction  make  no  difference  ?  Is  it  nothing  to  us  who 
have  languished  in  the  prison-house  of  sin  to  be  assured 
that  we  have  a  Deliverer  ?  Is  it  not,  on  the  contrary, 
precisely  this  faith  that  is  needed  to  save  us  from  utter 
pessimism  and  bring  back  confidence  to  the  heart  ? 
"  I  believe  in  redemption."  Here  is  the  secret  of 
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spiritual  triumphs.  "  I  believe  in  justification,  in 
sanctification,  in  regeneration.  I  believe  in  the 
restoring,  rehabilitating  Force  that  pours  itself  out 
to  me  from  the  Cross — 

I  believe  in  Love  renewing 

All  that  sin  hath  swept  away, 
Leaven-like  its  work  pursuing 

Night  by  night  and  day  by  day  : 
In  the  power  of  its  remoulding, 

In  the  grace  of  its  reprieve, 
In  the  glory  of  beholding 

Its  perfection — I  believe. 

Or  take  just  one  other  example.  "  I  look  for  the 
Resurrection  of  the  dead  and  the  Life  of  the  world  to 
come."  Does  it  matter  whether  we  believe  in  a  future 
life  or  not  ?  Does  it  matter  what  kind  of  answer  we 
make  inwardly  to  the  question,  "  If  a  man  die,  shall 
he  live  again  ?  "  Just  imagine  that  we  have  answered 
it  in  the  negative — what  then  ?  Why,  we  look  forward 
into  the  future,  and  name  a  day  not  so  very  distant, 
and  are  sure  that  when  that  day  comes  we  shall  have 
vanished  out  of  existence.  We  shall  not  be  here.  We 
shall  not  be  anywhere.  We  shall  not  be  anyone  any 
longer.  We  shall  see  nothing,  hear  nothing,  feel  nothing, 
will  nothing,  wish  nothing,  remember  nothing.  Simply 
and  literally  we  shall  be  nothing.  Night  everlasting 
will  have  covered  us.  The  fathomless  void  will  have 
swallowed  us  up.  I  put  it  to  you,  my  brethren,  must 
not  so  ghastly  a  belief  cast  a  black  shadow  over  every 
thing  ?  Must  it  not  invalidate  all  our  views  both  as 
to  the  benevolence  of  God  and  as  to  the  dignity  of 
man  ?  Must  it  not  rob  us  of  one  of  the  most  powerful 
incentives  to  work  ?  Must  it  not  take  away  the 
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mightiest  stimulus  to  moral  effort  ?  Must  it  not 
brand  our  whole  human  life  as  an  unintelligible 
enigma  ?  As  for  happiness,  what  solid  and  enduring 
happiness  can  we  find,  while  we  believe  that  even  our 
gladdest  joy  is  but  a  transient  ray  of  light  that  flickers 
momentarily  athwart  the  dismal  passage  to  the  tomb  ? 
It  was  Huxley  himself  who  wrote  in  a  letter  to  John 
Morley  :  "It  flashes  across  me  at  all  sorts  of  times 
with  a  sort  of  horror  that  in  1900  I  shall  probably 
know  no  more  of  what  is  going  on  than  I  did  in  1800. 
I  would  sooner  be  in  hell  a  great  deal — at  any  rate 
(he  adds  whimsically)  in  one  of  the  upper  circles,  where 
the  climate  and  company  are  not  too  trying."  Yes,  in 
spite  of  the  contention  which  is  so  fashionable  nowa 
days,  that  it  is  possible  to  find  a  meaning  and  a  value 
in  our  present  life  without  recourse  to  the  hypothesis 
of  the  life  to  come,  it  is  still  demonstrably  true  that  the 
very  foundations  of  life  are  shaken  when  we  relinquish 
the  expectation  of  a  better  future.  For  the  pleasures 
and  interests  of  life  soon  become  pointless  and  insipid 
unless  we  consider  them  to  be  a  part  of  an  infinitely 
larger  affair,  and  even  the  bravest  must  break  at  last 
beneath  the  accumulating  sorrows  of  time  unless  he 
can  view  them  transfigured  in  the  light  of  "  the 
sorrowless  Eternity." 

I  have  endeavoured  to  impress  on  you,  with  the 
help  of  some  obvious  illustrations,  a  truth  which  was 
emphasised  by  Huxley  in  his  famous  Rectorial  Address 
to  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  that  "  matters  of 
belief  and  speculation  are  of  absolutely  infinite 
practical  importance."  For  since  our  belief  deter 
mines  our  attitude  towards  the  realities  of  the  universe, 
must  it  not  follow  with  strict  inevitableness  that  we 
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cannot  believe  wrongly  without  in  some  way  paying 
the  penalty  ?  If  we  mistake  the  facts  of  the  natural 
world  and  adopt  a  wrong  attitude  towards  them,  we 
shall  unquestionably  suffer  for  it.  And  if  we  mistake 
the  facts  of  the  spiritual  world  and  adopt  a  wrong 
attitude  towards  them,  we  shall  unquestionably  suffer 
for  it.  That  is  the  law  of  God  and  Nature.  Believe 
right,  and,  to  that  extent,  at  any  rate,  you  are  already 
in  the  way  of  salvation  ;  believe  wrong,  and  by  all 
the  powers  that  call  imperiously  for  recognition,  you 
shall  be  crushed  ! 

Let  me  sum  up  in  the  fewest  words  the  practical 
moral  of  my  sermon.  What  can  the  moral  be  but  this 
— that  our  duty  and  only  safety  is,  first  to  find  out 
what  is  true,  and  then  to  hold  that  truth  with  un 
wavering  fidelity  ?  Investigation,  you  see,  comes 
first.  Investigation  is  the  starting-point.  We  must 
settle,  to  begin  with,  what  the  facts  of  religion  are. 
There  should  be  the  fullest,  most  free  and  most  fearless 
enquiry.  For  religion  does  not  seek  to  evade  examina 
tion.  It  bids  us,  on  the  contrary,  serve  God  with  all 
our  mind,  and  while  it  encourages  us  to  believe,  it 
would  have  us  take  every  precaution  to  ensure  that 
our  beliefs  be  right.  First  of  all,  then,  must  come  the 
effort  to  understand  and  define  correctly.  But  when 
we  have  made  our  investigations,  when  we  have 
arrived  at  our  conclusions,  when  we  have  found  out, 
so  far  as  we  are  able,  what  the  truths  of  religion  really 
are,  when  we  have  meditated  and  deliberated  and  are 
reasonably  persuaded,  then,  for  God's  sake,  let  there 
be  no  trifling  with  these  supremely  momentous  con 
victions.  Let  us  have  done  with  that  miserable  levity 
which  at  best  only  half-believes,  and  which  at  worst 
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is  prepared,  at  the  first  hint  of  opposition,  light- 
heartedly  to  throw  the  historic  formulas  of  the  faith 
out  of  the  window  and  over  the  wall.  Whatsoever  we 
believe,  let  us  at  least  believe  it  thoroughly,  and  act 
on  it  (God  helping  us)  courageously  and  consistently. 
In  no  other  way  can  we  make  progress.  For,  while  it 
is  expedient  to  prove  all  things,  while  it  is  advisable 
to  subject  all  to  the  test  of  searching  criticism,  it  is 
essential,  it  is  indispensable,  that  we  should  hold  fast 
that  which  is  good. 

"  And  some  believed  the  things  which  were  spoken, 
and  some  believed  not."  I  ask  once  more,  Did  it 
matter  which  they  did  ?  Does  it  matter  which  we  do 
now  ?  So  far  as  regards  the  Christian  verities,  does  it 
seriously  signify  what  a  man  believes  ?  Well,  it 
signifies  just  this — the  lifting  or  lowering  of  conduct, 
the  greatening  or  lessening  of  character,  the  making 
or  marring  of  happiness,  the  saving  or  losing  of  the 
soul. 


VII 

THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  FUTURE 

"  A  glorious  Church." — Ephesians  v.  27. 

A  GREAT  question,  which  many  of  us  are  anxiously 
considering,  is,  What  is  to  be  the  moral  and 
spiritual  future  of  our  country,  now  that  the  war 
has  come  to  an  end  and  the  world  is  once  more  in 
the  condition  of  peace  ?  And  I  think  that  most  of  us 
are  agreed  that  almost  everything  will  depend  on  the 
capacity  of  the  Church  to  deal  with  the  situation. 
The  difficulties  are  enormous,  and  the  Church  must 
needs  be  really  strong  if  it  is  to  grapple  with  them 
efficiently.  What  are  we  to  say,  then  ?  Is  the  Church 
in  England  strong  ? 

I  fear  that  at  the  present  time  this  cannot  be  con 
ceded.  I  fear  that  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
Church  has  failed  so  far  to  win  the  confidence  and 
allegiance  of  the  great  masses  of  British  manhood. 
It  is  true  that  this  failure  is  not  entirely  unmitigated. 
In  conspicuous  contrast  with  the  great  Continental 
Churches,  the  Church  of  England  has  retained  the  (at 
any  rate  nominal)  adherence  of  the  educated  minority 
— of  the  professional  and  upper  middle  classes.  In 
this  country  there  is  no  open  breach  between  intelli 
gence  and  religion  ;  and  certainly  that  is  something 
for  which  we  may  be  profoundly  thankful.  Yet  it  can 
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hardly  be  denied  that  with  the  multitude  the  Church 
has  failed.  The  "  man  in  the  street  "  —the  man  who 
is  a  member  of  that  powerful  working-class  which  will 
soon  be  governing  England — is  quite  indifferent  to  the 
Church.  He  looks  on  it  as  a  preserve  of  a  number  of 
leisured  ladies  and  of  a  few  men  of  an  eccentric  type, 
but  he  does  not  appear  to  consider  that  it  has  any 
relevance  to  himself.  His  general  attitude  is  thus 
characterised  by  a  recent  writer  : — "He  does  not  like 
or  admire  the  Church.  He  does  not  belong  to  it  and 
does  not  want  to.  It  is  not  among  the  national 
institutions  that  stir  his  pride.  .  .  .  He  regards  the 
Church  as  a  negligible  quantity.  He  neither  fears  nor 
loves  it.  It  has  for  him  no  voice  of  authority.  He  has 
never  been  impressed  by  its  corporate  acts,  and  its 
life  in  detail  seems  to  him  petty  and  dull.  ...  To  his 
virile  nature  it  makes  no  impressive  appeal." 

Now  I  state  my  opinion  frankly  that,  unless  the 
Church  can  somehow  manage  to  gain  the  interest  and 
affection  of  this  "  man  in  the  street,"  there  is  very 
little  hope  for  the  moral  and  spiritual  future  of  England. 
If  the  class  which  is  steadily  becoming  more  and  more 
predominant  remain  untouched  by  and  unresponsive 
to  the  influences  of  religion,  how  can  we  possibly 
expect  any  regeneration  of  this  nation  ?  It  is 
urgently  needful,  therefore,  that  the  Church  should 
take  instant  measures  for  meeting  the  emergency. 
What  can  it  do  to  win  the  men?  What  can  it  do 
to  make  itself  a  potent  influence  for  Christ  among 
the  vast,  semi-pagan  masses  of  the  population  ?  How 
can  it  become  strong  enough  to  carry  out  that  tre 
mendous  task  of  guidance,  of  education,  of  inspira 
tion,  of  spiritualisation,  on  the  success  of  which 
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depends  the  higher  national  well-being  not  only  of 
Englishmen  now  living,  but  also  of  the  coming  genera 
tions  ? 

Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  what  is  wanted  is  a  new 
spirit  in  the  Church.  I  do  not  think  that  the  work 
which  lies  before  it  can  be  done  merely  by  new 
organisations,  new  methods,  new  mechanical  devices 
of  any  kind.  Something  more  fundamental  is  needed. 
When  the  Church  is  inspired  with  a  new  spirit,  new 
instrumentalities  and  organisations  will  spontaneously 
develop  ;  but  it  is  useless  to  begin  with  such  things. 
Nay,  the  Church  itself  must  be  regenerate.  The 
Church  itself  must  be  reformed.  It  must  be  changed 
in  its  inner  attitude.  It  must  be  animated  less  by  the 
spirit  of  worldly  wisdom  and  common  sense,  and  more 
by  the  genuine  daring,  uncompromising,  self-sacrificing 
spirit  of  Jesus. 

What,  then,  must  we  hope  for  and  look  for  in  the 
"  glorious  "  Church  of  the  future — in  a  Church  which 
shall  be  really  strong  and  thoroughly  adequate  for 
the  nation's  need  ?  Many  things,  no  doubt,  will  be 
expected  and  demanded.  This  morning,  however,  I 
would  call  your  attention  only  to  four  great  notes  or 
qualities  which  must  distinguish  such  a  Church.  The 
Church  of  the  future,  the  vigorous  and  efficient  Church 
that  we  are  longing  for,  must  be  characterised  at  any 
rate  by  the  following  four  things — Reality,  Unity, 
Audacity,  Spirituality.  Each  of  these  things  is 
necessary,  and  all  of  them  together  are  necessary,  if 
the  Church  is  to  do  successfully  its  God-appointed 
work.  But  let  me  endeavour  very  briefly  to  make 
clear  to  you  my  meaning. 

In  the  first  place  the  Church  of  the  future  will  be 
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characterised  by  the  note  of  Reality.  There  will  be 
reality  in  faith  and  reality  in  practice.  In  other  words, 
the  members  of  that  Church  will  really  believe  what 
they  profess  to  believe,  and  will  really  try  to  act  as 
their  Lord  commanded  them  to  act.  But  is  that  what 
is  done  at  present  ?  Who  would  venture  to  affirm  it  ? 
Take  the  faith  of  the  Church,  for  example.  Who 
would  venture  to  affirm  that,  to  the  mass  of  professing 
Churchpeople,  even  the  most  vital  and  essential  and 
fundamental  facts  of  our  religion — God  and  Christ  and 
the  life  everlasting — ar?  as  real  and  vivid  and  un 
questionable  as  are  the  facts,  say,  of  the  rise  in  rates 
or  the  scarcity  of  houses  or  the  disorder  prevailing  in 
Ireland  ?  Who  would  venture  to  affirm  that  the 
average  Church  member  is  as  confidently  certain 
about  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  the  grace  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  as  he  is  about  the  security  of  the  latest 
guaranteed  Government  loan  ?  In  a  volume  of  essays, 
entitled  The  Church  in  the  Furnace,  Canon  Hannay 
(better  known  to  most  of  us  as  "  George  Birmingham  ") 
tells  an  anecdote  which  bears  upon  this  point.  Some 
where  in  France  he  came  across  a  young  officer  who 
had  that  morning  received  his  orders  to  go  into  the 
firing  line.  He  was  sitting  on  a  table  under  the 
verandah  of  an  estaminet,  waiting  for  a  conveyance 
to  take  him  to  the  neighbouring  town.  And  in  the 
course  of  conversation  he  suddenly  asked  the  chaplain 
what  his  honest  opinion  was  as  to  the  chances  of  a 
future  life.  "  You  mustn't  think  I'm  an  atheist,"  he 
said,  "  or  a  sceptic,  or  anything  like  that.  I'm  not. 
I  used  to  go  to  church  pretty  regularly.  I  used  to  go 
to  communion  sometimes — with  my  mother,  you  know. 
I  never  doubted  about  any  of  those  things,  the  things 
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I  was  taught.  I  supposed  they  were  all  right.  Any 
how,  I  didn't  bother.  But  now  I  want  to  know."  And 
is  not  that  very  typical  of  the  attitude  of  many  Church- 
people  ?  They  accept  a  certain  number  of  religious 
propositions  ;  they  believe  them  in  a  sort  of  fashion  ; 
they  assume  they  are  all  right ;  but  for  them  the 
sacred  verities  have  little  or  no  reality.  They  seem 
shadowy  and  remote,  conventions  belonging  to  the 
day  before  yesterday,  and  connected  very  slightly 
with  the  actualities  of  the  present  hour.  The  work 
of  the  world  is  one  thing — real  and  pressing  and 
important ;  the  creed  of  the  Church  is  another  thing 
— admirable  in  its  way,  of  course,  entirely  deserving 
of  respect,  but  without  any  particular  relevance  to 
contemporary  needs  and  problems. 

And  just  as  the  faith  of  many  is  unreal,  so,  too,  there 
is  much  unreality  in  the  common  Christian  practice. 
We  profess  to  be  Christians  ;  we  call  ourselves  followers 
of  Christ ;  but  how  many  of  us  try  seriously  to  carry 
out  the  Lord's  injunctions  ?  How  many  of  us  under 
stand  that  real  membership  of  Christ's  Church  involves 
real  charity,  real  humility,  real  detachment  from  the 
world,  real  service,  real  unselfishness,  real  suffering 
for  others  ?  "I  have  only  met  one  real  Christian  in 
my  life,"  said  a  British  officer  ;  "  and  he  was  a  man 
who  really  would  have  given  you  the  coat  off  his  back 
— but  he  was  regarded  as  the  village  idiot !  "  Ah,  we 
play  at  being  Christians.  We  talk  the  talk,  but  we 
do  not  honestly  live  the  life.  It  has  been  remarked  of 
the  typical  Englishman  that  he  asks  himself  every 
morning,  "What  thing  can  I  make  a  compromise 
about  to-day  ?  "  And  I  am  afraid  that  such  spirit  of 
compromise — the  spirit  which  addresses  itself  to 
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"  making  the  best  of  both  worlds  " — is  only  too  evident 
in  popular  Anglican  religion.  But  in  Christianity 
— real  Christianity — there  can  be  no  tertium  quid. 
The  Christian  must  be  Christ's  man — really  and 
truly,  wholly  and  solely  that — or  nothing.  As  old 
Thomas  Carlyle  expressed  it  in  his  bluff,  outspoken 
way — "  None  of  your  Heaven-and-Hell  Amalgamation 
Companies  for  me  !  " 

So  the  first  of  the  notes  of  the  Church  of  the  future 
will  be  the  note  of  reality — reality  in  faith  and  reality 
in  conduct.  Only  those  who  believe  vitally  the  divine 
truths  which  the  Church  proclaims,  only  those  who 
conform  themselves  thoroughly  to  the  practical 
standards  which  it  offers,  can  be  recognised  as  of  its 
fellowship  and  accounted  fit  partakers  of  its  holy 
mysteries.  The  first  condition  of  Church  membership 
must  be  utter  sincerity  and  reality. 

In  the  next  place,  the  Church  of  the  future  must  be 
characterised  by  Unity.  For  it  is  admitted,  I  think, 
on  all  sides  that  one  main  reason  of  the  Church's 
failure  is  that  it  is  so  miserably  disunited.  As  it 
exists  at  the  present  moment,  it  has  no  distinctive 
outlook,  no  distinctive  policy,  no  distinctive  aim.  It 
is  just  a  jumble  of  sects  and  parties,  and  presents  to 
a  derisive  world  a  sort  of  "  spiritual  parallel  to  pre 
war  politics,  where  patriotism  was  buried  under  the 
rubbish-heaps  of  party  programmes,  and  had  lost  the 
sense  of  the  whole  State  in  contending  for  the  lop 
sided  development  of  its  parts."  What  wonder  that 
such  a  Church  fails  ignominiously  in  great  emergencies  ? 
Where  there  is  no  true  corporate  life,  there  can  be  no 
corporate  aim  and  ideal,  and  no  vigorous,  purposeful 
and  effective  action. 
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Yet  where  is  the  necessity  for  this  deplorable  lack 
of  unity  ?  Where  on  earth  is  the  necessity  for  these 
suicidal  strifes  and  clashes  ?  The  tragedy  of  it  is  that 
the  whole  thing  is  so  uncalled  for.  Our  unhappy 
divisions  need  not  be.  There  is  no  necessity  for  them 
to  be.  If  we  would  but  exercise  our  common  sense 
and  use  a  little  Christian  charity,  they  would  cease 
to  be  immediately.  We  recognise  in  secular  matters 
that  "  it  takes  all  sorts  to  make  a  world."  Why  cannot 
we  also  acknowledge  that  it  takes  all  sorts  to  make  a 
Church  ?  There  may  be  diversity  and  still  unity.  "  The 
world  in  which  we  live,"  Mr.  Stephen  Graham  writes, 
"  is  a  marvellous  diversity.  The  rose  is  not  wrong, 
the  lily  is  not  wrong,  the  lion  is  not  absurd,  the  tiger 
is  not  absurd,  diamond  does  not  contradict  ruby." 
And  in  the  Church  also  there  is  room  for  every  variety 
of  Christian  type — the  High  Church  type,  and  the 
Low  Church  type,  and  the  type  represented  by  the 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  the  types  of  Father  Stanton  and  Dr. 
Liddon  and  Bishop  Creighton,  the  masculine  type  and 
the  feminine  type — and  for  this  infinite  diversity  in 
the  manifestation  of  one  spirit  we  ought,  instead  of 
uttering  ceaseless  petulant  complaints,  to  give  glory  to 
God  for  ever  and  ever. 

Well,  the  Church  of  the  future  will  cultivate  both  the 
unity  and  the  diversity.  It  will  foster  in  all  its  members 
the  evangelical  love  of  Christ,  and  love  of  all  those 
who  love  Him,  for  His  sake.  Thus  the  unity  will  be 
safeguarded.  And  then  it  will  bid  each  member 
freely  manifest  his  love  in  accordance  with  his  dis 
tinctive  temperament  and  in  loyalty  to  his  own  ideal. 
Thus,  without  prejudice  to  the  unity,  scope  will  be 
found  for  the  diversity.  Such  a  Church,  at  once  one 
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and  diverse,  will  be  a  Church  of  real  power,  and  it  is 
the  only  kind  of  Church  which,  under  the  conditions 
of  this  age,  can  ever  really  be  a  power.  Let  me  present 
to  you  two  little  pictures,  which  image  forth  re 
spectively  what  a  Church  ought  not  to  be  and  what 
every  Church  should  strive  to  become.  The  first 
picture  is  drawn  by  Ruskin,  and  represents  a  scene 
he  witnessed  in  a  wretched  conventicle  in  Turin.  "  A 
little  squeaking  idiot,"  he  writes,  "  was  preaching  to  an 
audience  of  seventeen  old  women  and  three  louts 
that  they  were  the  only  children  of  God  in  Turin  ;  and 
that  all  the  people  outside  the  chapel  and  that  all  the 
people  in  the  world  out  of  sight  of  Monte  Viso,  would 
be  damned."  From  such  ignorance,  intolerance  and 
despicable  narrow-mindedness  may  God  defend  all 
parties  within  our  beloved  Church  of  England  !  The 
second  picture  is  that  which  the  late  Father  Tyrrell 
tells  us  came  spontaneously  before  his  mind  when 
ever  in  his  hearing  the  great  word  "  Catholic  "  was 
mentioned.  It  was  the  vision  of  the  outstretched  Arms 
upon  the  Cross. 

Then  the  third  of  the  notes  of  the  Church  of  the 
future  will  be  Audacity — courage,  venturesomeness, 
"  happy  valiancy."  Too  long,  my  brethren,  too  long 
has  our  Church  been  satisfied  to  be  a  tame-cat  Church 
— moderate,  discreet,  conciliatory,  deferentially  in 
offensive — its  life  and  action  directed  by  considerations 
of  what  is  safe  and  seemly,  and  its  official  pronounce 
ments  inspired,  less  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  apostles, 
than  by  the  mild  and  elderly  wisdom  of  the  Athenaeum 
Club.  Decorum  and  prudent  policy  are  doubtless  good 
things  in  their  way,  but  they  are  not  forces  that  shake 
the  world.  And  when  we  think  of  the  smooth  conven- 
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tionalism,  the  lack  of  enterprise  and  initiative,  that  has 
marked  our  Church  life  in  the  past,  we  can  hardly  be 
surprised  when  the  Church  confesses  itself  a  failure. 
It  has  made  no  gross  mistakes,  but  it  has  scored  no 
great  successes.  It  has  suffered  no  losses,  but  it  has 
achieved  no  marvels. 

But  if  the  Church  is  to  gain  the  allegiance  of  the 
"  man  in  the  street,"  it  must  give  up  playing  for  safety, 
throw  dull  caution  to  the  winds,  and  sally  forth  on  the 
great  adventure  of  winning  the  world  for  Christ  with 
lion-hearted  audacity.  Let  the  Church  but  dare 
courageously,  and  it  will  never  want  a  following.  For 
while  a  safe  Church  wins  no  converts,  men  will  joy 
fully  attach  themselves  to  an  heroic  Church,  and  will 
chivalrously  give  everything,  when  everything  is 
demanded.  A  leading  schoolmaster  has  said  that  the 
one  text  on  which  you  ought  to  preach  to  schoolboys 
is,  "  Let  us  also  go  that  we  may  die  with  him/'  And 
a  similar  appeal  to  the  capacity  for  self-sacrifice  and 
the  instinct  for  high  adventure  is  equally  potent  with 
grown  men.  To  almost  all  the  description  might  be 
applied,  which  was  originally  written  with  special 
reference  to  our  soldiers  : — "  The  word  '  safety '  has  no 
charm  for  them.  They  don't  like  safety.  The  heaven 
of  the  conventional  preacher  is  a  place  they  would 
rather  avoid.  They  want  the  company  of  jolly,  chesty, 
big-hearted  men,  and  are  inclined  to  think  they  would 
find  them  elsewhere.  But  the  words  which  Christ 
used — '  sacrifice/  '  a  cross/  '  losing  life  ' — these  they 
would  understand.  They  would  draw  to  a  Master 
who  asked  so  much  of  them,  and  who  had  Himself 
risked  everything." 

The  Church  of  the  future,  therefore,  will  not  seek  to 
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be  "at  ease  in  Zion."  It  will  be  a  militant  Church, 
with  a  warrior  religion — a  religion  of  campaign  and 
battle.  Its  Lord  will  be  the  Great  Captain,  who 
summons  men  away  from  "  the  ghastly  smooth  life 
dead  at  heart  "  of  complacent  mediocrity,  and  en 
courages  them  to  "  live  dangerously."  Its  members 
will  be  men  and  women,  enlisted  at  their  Baptism 
for  a  lifelong  warfare,  and  ready  at  any  moment  to 
be  called  up  for  active  service.  Its  aim  wall  be  world- 
conquest,  its  method  persistent  aggression,  its  peace 
the  peace  that  is  gained  by  conflict.  It  will  brave 
great  perils  and  launch  out  on  great  experiments.  It 
will  be  stamped  with  the  royal  hall-mark  of  indomit 
able  audacity. 

Then,  lastly,  there  is  one  other  note  which  must 
distinguish  the  Church  of  the  future,  and  for  want  of 
a  better  name  I  call  it  the  note  of  Spirituality.  And 
by  spirituality  I  mean  that  vivid  sense  of  the  super 
natural,  that  lively  consciousness  of  God  and  of  the 
invisible  world  of  God,  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
essential  of  all  the  attributes  of  a  true  Church.  For 
what,  after  all,  is  a  Church,  if  it  be  not  a  shrine  of  the 
Sacred  Presence  ?  And  what  is  the  function  of  a 
Church,  if  it  be  not  to  waken  and  stimulate  the 
spiritual  faculties  of  its  members,  and  lead  even  the 
poorest  and  the  rudest  and  the  most  ignorant  to  some 
perception  of  the  things  which  are  everlasting  and 
Divine  ? 

Yet  it  is  just  here  that  we  find  out  the  weakness  of 
contemporary  Anglicanism.  The  Church  of  England 
has  many  merits.  It  is  sane  and  sober-minded.  Its 
faith — unlike  that  of  some  of  the  other  great  Churches 
of  Christendom — is  admirably  pure  and  free  from 
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superstition.  It  is  a  powerful  teacher  of  morality,  and 
it  abounds  in  miscellaneous  works  of  practical  philan 
thropy.  Yet  one  thing  is  sadly  wanting.  Our  Church 
has  somehow  failed  to  educate  the  instinct  of  the 
human  soul  for  God.  The  great  mass  of  English 
Churchpeople  are  woefully  ignorant  of  God.  They 
feel  dimly  that  they  want  Him,  but  they  do  not  know 
how  to  find  Him.  They  do  not  know  how  to  speak  to 
Him,  even  if  they  do  find  Him.  They  do  not  know  how 
to  welcome  Him  either  as  Partner  in  their  joys  or  as 
Consoler  in  their  sorrows.  If  they  sin,  and  grow  tired 
of  sinning,  they  have  not  the  slightest  idea  how  to 
turn  to  God  for  forgiveness.  And  for  this  deplorable 
state  of  things  the  Church  itself  is  much  to  blame. 
It  has  insisted — rightly — on  morality,  but  it  has 
wrongly  neglected  spirituality.  And  in  consequence 
it  has  created  a  peculiar  type  of  people  whom  someone 
has  aptly  described  as  "  the  ungodly  good  " — worthy 
people,  virtuous  people,  charitable  people,  church- 
going  people,  but  people  who  have  never  had  experience 
of  God,  and  who  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  comfort 
of  prayer,  the  solemnity  of  penitence,  or  the  ecstasy  of 
worship. 

In  the  future,  however — so  I  venture  to  believe — 
this  fault,  too,  will  be  corrected.  The  future  church 
will  be  the  home,  not  only  of  morality,  but  of  mystery. 
Within  its  precincts  men  will  find,  not  only  inspiration 
to  patriotism  and  good  citizenship,  but  real  com 
munion  with  the  living  God.  They  will  know  Him,  and 
taste  His  peace,  and  live  in  the  glory  of  His  Presence. 
Then,  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  Spirit,  all  the  children 
of  the  Spirit  will  become  aware  of  their  spirituality. 
Their  spiritual  eyes  will  be  opened,  and  their  spiritual 
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ears  unstopped,  and  their  spiritual  forces  quickened 
for  the  pursuit  of  the  spiritual  ideal.  It  will  be  the 
ideal  expressed  in  the  saying  of  St.  Macarius  to  the 
sportsman,  "  I  hunt  after  God  as  you  hunt  after  game"; 
and  not,  as  too  often  nowadays,  the  ideal  of  the 
respectable  Samuel  Smiles,  commending  character  as 
sound  policy  and  gravely  proclaiming  to  an  admiring 
British  public  the  acceptable  Gospel  of  Getting  On. 

I  have  endeavoured  briefly  to  suggest  to  you  some 
principal  notes  of  the  Church  of  the  future.  In  con 
clusion,  I  would  just  remind  you  that  all  this  closely 
concerns  ourselves.  For  the  visible  Church,  after  all, 
is  no  other  than  the  "  congregation  of  faithful  men  " 
who  constitute  the  Church,  and  the  Church  can  only 
become  what  its  members,  collectively  and  individ 
ually,  are  willing  themselves  to  become.  Thus  the 
transformation  of  the  Church  must  depend  ultimately 
on  ourselves  ;  and  if  we  desire  that  the  Church  should 
possess  those  noble  qualities  which  I  have  spoken  of, 
we  must  cultivate  those  very  qualities  in  our  own 
personal  life.  Let  us  give  heed  to  this,  my  brethren. 
Now  is  the  day  of  crisis  for  the  Church  of  England. 
Let  us,  each  one,  do  our  part  to  enable  our  Church 
to  rise  to  the  height  of  its  opportunity,  and  effectually 
discharge  its  mission  to  the  country  and  to  the  world. 
And  let  us  pray  God  to  make  us  faithful.  For  if  our 
Church  should  be  found  worthy,  how  great  will  be  our 
privilege  to  have  had  a  share — however  humble — in 
that  grand  and  glorious  work  !  But  if  our  Church 
should  fail  in  this  supreme  moment  of  its  history,  then 
with  us — with  no  one  but  ourselves — will  rest  the 
responsibility. 


VIII 

THE  PRECEPT  THAT  NO  ONE 
OBEYS 

"  Be  not  anxious." — S*.  Matthew  vi.  25. 

1CALL  this  "  the  precept  that  no  one  obeys."  There 
are  certain  precepts  of  our  religion  which  we 
cannot  disregard  without  experiencing  qualms  of 
conscience.  We  may  conceivably  hate  our  neighbour 
or  love  too  well  our  neighbour's  wife,  but  we  do  not 
generally  consider  ourselves  good  Christians  while  we 
are  doing  so.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  certain 
precepts  which  we  set  aside  without  a  scruple.  We 
disobey  them  knowingly  and  openly  and  habitually, 
we  disobey  them  all  our  lives,  and  it  never  seems 
to  occur  to  us  that  such  a  revolt  against  Christ's 
authority  is  inconsistent  with  our  profession  of  the 
Christian  faith. 

Now  the  precept  which  I  take  as  my  text  is  a  case 
in  point.  "  Be  not  anxious  "  is  the  translation  of  our 
Lord's  command  in  the  Revised  Version,  and  it  is 
certainly  preferable  to  the  "  Take  no  thought  "  of  the 
Authorised  Version.  But  the  original  phrase  may  be 
rendered  still  more  perfectly  by  the  words  "  Don't 
worry  !  "  For  the  thing  which  our  Lord  forbids  is 
not,  of  course,  reasonable  foresight  and  provision  for 
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the  future,  but  the  feverish,  fretful  anxiety  which 
harries  and  agitates  and  distresses — precisely  what  we 
mean  by  worry.  "  Don't  go  worrying  about  your 
life,"  says  Jesus — "  how  food  is  to  be  obtained,  and 
how  clothes  are  to  be  obtained,  and  how  the  future  is 
to  be  met.  Seek  God  and  His  kingdom  first,  and  all 
that  is  really  necessary  shall  be  given  unto  you."  No 
less  than  three  times  over,  in  a  short  paragraph  of 
ten  verses,  does  He  reiterate  this  injunction.  "  Don't 
worry  .  .  .  Don't  worry  .  .  .  Don't  worry  !  " 

Now  this  is  undoubtedly  sound  advice.  Why,  even 
a  child  must  recognise  that  Christ  is  right.  "  I  am  sure 
care's  an  enemy  to  life,"  says  Shakespeare,  and  every 
one  of  us  must  agree  with  him.  There  is  no  question 
whatsoever  that  worry  is  injurious.  It  confuses  the 
mind  ;  it  saddens  the  heart ;  it  paralyses  action  ;  it 
keeps  us  at  our  worst  instead  of  at  our  best.  "  Worry," 
writes  the  great  psychologist,  William  James,  "  means 
always  and  invariably  loss  of  effective  power."  And 
Sir  William  Osier,  speaking  of  the  causes  of  the  nervous 
disorders  that  are  so  appallingly  prevalent  in  the 
modern  world,  has  thus  stated  his  opinion  :  "I  deny 
that  work,  legitimate  work,  has  anything  to  do  with 
this.  It  is  that  foul  fiend  worry  who  is  responsible  for 
a  large  majority  of  the  cases."  Yes,  we  see  with 
perfect  clearness  the  ruinous  harmfulness  of  worry ; 
nevertheless,  we  go  on  worrying.  We  worry  every 
time.  And  we  worry  about  everything.  We  worry 
about  our  private  affairs,  and  we  worry  no  less  about 
public  affairs — speculating  on  consequences,  imagining 
possible  evils,  and  wrecking  all  our  happiness  by  our 
faint-heart edness  and  depression.  Christ  commanded 
us  not  to  worry.  But,  allowing  for  exceptions,  can  you 
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deny  the  substantial  accuracy  of  my  description  of 
this  precept  as  "  the  precept  that  no  one  obeys  "  ? 

But  let  us  consider  the  commandment  a  little  more 
particularly.  And,  to  begin  with,  let  us  take  notice 
that  our  Lord  assumes  invariably  that  worry  is 
avoidable.  We  are  not  obliged  to  worry.  Christ  said, 
"  Don't  worry  !  "  and  He  meant  "  Don't  worry  !  " 
and  He  certainly  was  not  mocking  men  by  commanding 
what  is  impossible.  And,  indeed,  if  worry  is  a  soul- 
destroying  evil,  how  can  anyone  suppose  that  it  is 
necessary  in  God's  universe  ?  It  must  be  something, 
on  the  contrary,  which  can  and  ought  to  be  got  rid  of  ; 
something  which  is  conquerable  and  which  ought  to 
be  battled  with  to  the  death.  And  here  surely  is  a 
lesson  which  we  should  all  do  well  to  learn.  For  we 
are  far  too  apt,  I  fancy,  to  assign  a  place  to  worry 
among  the  inevitable  ills  of  life.  "  We  cannot  help 
ourselves,"  we  say.  "  Worry  cannot  be  avoided.  We 
do  not  mean  to  worry  :  we  certainly  do  not  wish  to 
worry  :  we  worry  simply  because  we  must."  But  all 
this  is  sheer  delusion.  It  is  clean  contrary  to  the 
doctrine  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  clean  contrary 
to  the  teaching  of  almost  all  the  great  schools  of 
philosophy.  It  is  clean  contrary  to  the  verdict  of  the 
science  of  psychology.  And  it  conflicts  also  with  the 
experience  of  a  small,  yet  appreciable,  number  of  men, 
who  by  personal  experiment  have  proved  that  it  is 
possible  not  to  worry.  Let  me  give  you  the  testimony 
of  one  of  them.  "  I  have  learnt,"  wrote  Bishop 
Creighton,  "  that  when  one  can't  get  what  one  wants, 
one  can  at  least  leave  off  wanting  it.  I  have  learnt 
that  what  is,  is  best  ;  that  regrets  are  quite  useless ; 
that  life  in  the  present  and  future  alone  is  useful  for 
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men  ;  that  no  one  need  ever  be  disappointed  or  even 
seriously  annoyed  unless  he  chooses.  Cares  may  come 
and  knock  at  the  door,  but  the  fault  lies  with  him  who 
is  fool  enough  to  open  it." 

We  may  take  it,  then,  that  worry  can  be  fought  and 
overcome.  But  the  great  question  is,  by  what  means 
may  we  overcome  it  ?  Now  mark  Christ's  teaching 
on  this  subject.  He  calls  attention  to  two  instruments 
for  attacking  and  conquering  worry — each  powerful 
in  its  way,  though  the  latter  is  infinitely  stronger  and 
more  efficacious  than  the  former.  The  first  of  these 
weapons  is  practical  common  sense.  The  second  and 
more  efficient  weapon  is  religious  faith. 

Consider,  my  brethren.  In  the  first  place  Christ 
bids  us  fight  worry  by  the  simple  exercise  of  common 
sense.  He  invites  us  to  reason  the  matter  out,  and 
bring  home  to  ourselves  the  conviction  of  the  utter 
futility  of  worry.  "  Which  of  you,"  He  asks,  "  by 
worrying  can  add  a  span  to  his  age  ?  "  In  other  words, 
what's  the  use  of  worrying  ?  What  possible  good  can 
worry  do  ?  Will  worry  supply  your  needs  ?  Will  it 
throw  light  on  your  perplexities  ?  Will  it  help  you 
run  your  business  ?  Will  it  bring  you  the  cash  to  pay 
your  debts  ?  Will  it  stave  off  influenza  ?  Will  it 
afford  you  the  slightest  protection  against  bodily 
suffering  or  mental  suffering  ?  Will  it  lengthen  the 
period  of  your  life  ?  "  Which  of  you  by  worrying  can 
add  a  span  to  his  age  ?  "  All  your  solicitude  is  futile. 
Worry  can  take  off  a  span  from  your  age,  tut  it  cannot 
add  one  to  it.  It  brings  no  benefit  of  any  kind.  It  is 
merely  waste  of  energy.  So  the  common-sense  con 
clusion  is — Don't  worry  !  Don't  worry  !  If  you  can 
mend  matters,  mend  them  ;  if  you  can  alter  the  thing 
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that  is  troubling  you,  then  alter  it,  in  Heaven's  name  ; 
but  if  you  cannot  alter  it,  you  will  certainly  get  no 
good  by  fretting  and  fuming  and  chafing  and  worrying 
yourself  to  rags  about  it.  Your  fortunes  are  in  God's 
hands.  Be  satisfied  to  leave  them  there. 

If  reports  are  to  be  trusted,  this  common-sense  -"'v, 
philosophy  strongly  commended  itself  to  our  soldiers 
in  the  recent  war.  We  have  all  heard  of  the  so-called 
"  fatalism "  that  was  said  to  pervade  the  British 
Army.  And  no  one,  I  suppose,  could  have  better 
understood  the  utter  futility  of  worry  than  the  Tommy 
in  the  trenches.  So  many  things  might  happen  which 
no  efforts  of  his  could  hinder.  He  could  not  stop  a 
shell  from  bursting  in  his  trench.  He  could  not 
prevent  a  light  going  up  just  when  he  was  scrambling 
over  the  parapet.  So  what  on  earth  was  the  use  of 
worrying  ?  "  What  has  got  to  be,  has  got  to  be,"  he 
argued  philosophically.  "  If  your  number's  on  it, 
you'll  be  for  it ;  if  it's  coming  it's  coming,  and  if  it's 
not  it's  not,  and  you  can't  help  it  any  way,  so  let's 
get  on  with  the  job  !  "  That,  or  something  like  that 
— so  we  are  given  to  understand — was  the  characteristic 
attitude  of  the  British  soldier.  You  may  call  it  fatalism 
or  what  you  will.  But  it  is  uncommonly  like  the 
attitude  of  cheerful,  untroubled  carelessness  that  is 
recommended  to  us  by  Jesus. 

So  the  first  weapon  for  combating  worry  is  clear 
headed  common  sense.  Yet  mere  common  sense  by 
itself  does  not  often  afford  a  permanent  release  from 
qare.  It  may  be  sufficient  for  the  Stoic.  But  ordinary 
people,  who  have  got  into  the  habit  of  morbid  feeling 
and  morbid  thinking,  will  not  be  helped  much  by 
reflection  on  the  futility  of  worry.  It  is  of  little  avail 
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to  say  to  them,  "  What  good  can  worry  do  ?  "  Our 
Lord  reminds  us,  therefore,  of  a  second  more  powerful 
weapon  for  overcoming  worry.  He  bids  us  drive  care 
away  by  indomitable  faith  and  trust  in  God.  "  Don't 
worry/'  He  says  ;  "  because  God  knows  all  about  it. 
Your  heavenly  Father  knows  your  needs,  and  will 
provide  for  them  as  surely  as  He  provides  for  those 
of  the  birds  and  flowers.  God  can  be  trusted  to  look 
after  the  true  interests  of  all  His  children.  So  all  that 
you  have  to  do  is  to  live  as  God's  child,  and  do  His 
work,  and  obey  His  Will,  and  seek  His  kingdom,  and 
your  Father  will  take  care  of  you  both  now  and  in  the 

future. 

There  is  an  Eye  that  never  sleeps 

Beneath  the  wing  of  night. 
There  is  an  Ear  that  never  shuts, 
When  sink  the  beams  of  light. 

There  is  an  Arm  that  never  tires, 
When  human  strength  gives  way. 

There  is  a  Love  that  never  fails, 
When  earthly  loves  decay. 

Yes,  when  once  you  have  wholly  resigned  yourself  to 
the  disposal  of  God's  Providence,  when  once  you  have 
honestly  said,  '  Thy  Will  be  done  at  whatever  cost  1  ' 
you  have  no  more  cause  for  worry.  God  will  take 
charge  of  your  affairs,  and  you  can  recklessly  cast  all 
your  care  upon  Him,  since  He  careth  for  you." 

I  wonder,  brethren,  if  you  realise  how  thoroughly 
worry  may  be  dissipated  by  such  exercise  of  religious 
faith.  Perhaps  I  may  make  this  matter  clearer  by 
means  of  some  simple  illustrations.  Notice  first  how 
faith  vanquishes  worries  about  physical  things — about 
•our  physical  health,  for  example.  How  many  there 
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are  who  live  in  a  state  of  perpetual  nervousness  about 
symptoms  and  risks  of  infection  and  tiresome  matters 
of  that  sort !  "  Fear  of  illness,"  it  has  been  said, 
"  keeps  innumerable  people  from  feeling  well,  and 
between  fear  and  drugs  and  tonics  and  pick-me-ups, 
the  hospitals  and  asylums  and  graveyards  are  over 
crowded."  But  what  would  be  Christ's  injunction  to 
us  with  respect  to  the  care  of  our  health  ?  Why,  He 
would  have  us,  of  course,  take  all  reasonable  pre 
cautions,  and  then  dismiss  all  worry  and  go  steadily 
about  our  business  in  the  peace  of  God.  Fiat  voluntas, 
and  forward  !  If  God  needs  us  in  health,  He  will  keep 
us  in  health.  If  we  become  invalids — it  is  certainly 
not  what  we  should  choose,  but  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  all-wise  Father  means  us  to  do  something  or  to 
become  something  which  we  can  only  become  or  do 
as  invalids.  So  there  is  nothing  at  all  to  worry  about. 
Or  suppose  that  we  die.  Yet  are  we  not  ever  under 
the  care  of  God  ?  Whether  in  this  world  or  in  the  other, 
there  is  a  place  for  us  to  fill  and  a  work  for  us  to  do, 
and  if  we  are  taken  away  from  here  it  is  only  because 
our  presence  will  be  of  greater  use  elsewhere.  Thus 
all  is  well,  whatever  happens  ;  and  it  is  ridiculous  to 
worry.  About  death,  most  of  all,  it  is  quite  ridiculous 
to  worry. 

Or  take  again  our  worries  about  our  duties  and 
responsibilities.  How  we  fuss  over  our  engagements  ! 
How  fearfully  anxious  we  are  concerning  the  success 
of  our  undertakings — whether  we  have  brains  enough 
and  strength  enough  and  influence  enough  and 
experience  enough  to  carry  them  through  !  It  is  never- 
ending  care  and  bother.  Yet  all  this  disturbance  may 
be  quieted  by  trustful  confidence  in  God.  The  late 
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Donald  Hankey,  in  a  paper  entitled  "  Don't  worry," 
has  some  wise  remarks  upon  this  subject.  "  The 
Christian/'  he  writes,  "  is  advised  not  to  be  too  pushing 
or  ambitious.  He  is  advised  to  '  take  the  lowest  room.' 
But  if  he  is  told  to  move  up  higher,  he  has  got  to  go. 
If  he  is  given  responsibility,  there  is  no  question  of 
refusing  it.  He  has  got  to  do  his  best  and  leave  the 
issue  to  God.  If  he  does  well,  he  will  be  given  more 
responsibility.  But  there  is  no  need  to  worry.  The 
same  formula  holds  good  in  the  new  sphere.  Let  him 
do  his  best  and  leave  the  issue  to  God.  If  he  does 
badly,  well,  if  he  did  his  best,  that  means  that  he  was 
not  fit  for  the  job,  and  he  must  be  perfectly  willing  to 
take  a  humbler  job,  and  do  his  best  at  that."  Those 
words  appear  to  me  to  be  very  sensible  and  very 
Christian.  The  real  trouble,  I  am  sure,  with  most  of 
us  is  that  we  are  so  dead  set  on  succeeding  in  every 
thing,  God  willing  or  not  willing.  And  such  an 
obstinate  endeavour  must  of  necessity  bring  worry. 
But  the  remedy  is  to  place  ourselves  entirely  in  God's 
hands,  and  be  satisfied  to  prosper  only  when  and 
where  and  as  He  sees  fit  that  we  should  prosper.  Then 
— and  then  only — we  need  not  be  anxious  any  longer. 
It  is  Ruskin  who  says  somewhere  that  what  England 
most  needs  is  people  who,  leaving  Heaven  to  decide 
whether  they  are  to  rise  in  the  world  or  not,  resolve 
that,  wherever  they  are,  they  will  do  their  duty  and 
be  content. 

So  again  we  may  apply  this  principle  of  simple 
trust  in  God  to  our  worries  about  our  moral  and 
spiritual  condition.  Some  of  us — not  very  many, 
perhaps,  but  at  any  rate  a  few — are  over-conscientious. 
We  are  constantly  tormenting  ourselves  about  our 
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progress  in  the  spiritual  life.  Are  we  really  advancing 
in  holiness  and  goodness  ?  Is  our  character  improving  ? 
Have  we  become  better  men  and  women  during  the 
last  few  years  ?  Are  we  on  happy  terms  with  God  ? 
We  are  always  examining  ourselves,  and  criticising 
ourselves,  and  disquieting  ourselves.  But  our  Lord 
does  not  give  any  sanction  to  such  meticulous  self- 
analysis.  He  bids  us  rather  follow  recklessly  what  we 
believe  to  be  right  impulses,  and  trust  God  to  look 
after  the  consequences.  While  we  do  everything  we 
can  to  find  out  what  is  right  and  to  carry  out  what 
is  right,  we  need  not  worry  about  the  way  in  which  our 
character  is  developing.  And  while  we  take  every 
opportunity  of  doing  the  Divine  Will,  we  need  not  be 
seriously  disturbed  about  our  relationship  with  God. 
I  rather  like  the  story  that  is  told  of  the  dying  Thoreau. 
When  he  was  very  near  his  end  a  Calvinistic  friend 
came  to  enquire  about  his  soul.  "  Henry/'  he  said 
anxiously,  "  have  you  made  your  peace  with  God  ?  " 
"  John,"  whispered  the  dying  man,  "  I  didn't  know 
that  God  and  I  had  quarrelled  !  " 

And  may  not  this  selfsame  instniment  of  absolute 
trust  in  the  Heavenly  Father  be  used  to  vanquish  the 
most  persistent  and  the  most  harassing  worries  of  all — 
I  mean,  worries  about  our  loved  ones  ?  We  have 
friends,  perhaps,  who  are  very  ill,  or  in  great  trouble 
or  in  great  danger,  and  we  should  certainly  be  less  than 
human  if  we  were  not  tempted  to  worry  about  them. 
Nevertheless  even  this  anxiety  is  quite  heathenish  and 
wrong.  For  to  worry — do  you  not  see  ? — is  to  behave 
as  though  God  did  not  exist,  or  as  though  He  were 
not  the  Father  and  could  not  be  relied  upon  to  attend 
to  the  welfare  of  His  children.  But  God  lives  and 
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knows  and  cares  and  is  infinitely  trustworthy  :  so 
what  business  have  we  to  worry  ?  We  should  pray 
for  our  friends,  of  course  ;  we  should  pray  for  them 
continually  ;  we  should  pray,  not  only  for  their  health 
and  happiness,  but  above  all  that  they  may  be  ready 
to  do  or  suffer  what  God  wills  ;  and  then  with  perfect 
confidence  we  should  entrust  them  to  the  Divine 
Mercy.  God  will  do  what  is  right  both  for  them  and 
with  them.  And  even  if  the  worst  (as  we  call  it) 
happens,  still  we  are  sure|that  God  will  afford  them 
sufficient  succour  and  support,  and,  if  only  they 
will  cast  themselves  entirely  on  His  Providence, 
will  bless  their  souls  with  power  and  peace.  So  we 
can  put  away  anxiety.  Each  child  of  the  heavenly 
Father  can  echo  with  real  sincerity  the  triumphant 
cry  of  Christian  optimism  :  "At  the  heart  of  this 
universe  is  One  whose  name  is  Love,  and  nothing  in 
the  universe  can  harm  me." 

"  Be  not  anxious.  Don't  worry  !  "  I  have  called 
this  "  the  precept  that  no  one  obeys."  Yet  the  de 
scription,  as  I  have  hinted,  needs  some  little  qualifica 
tion.  For  there  have  been  a  few  people  who  have 
found  out  "  the  peaceful  secret  "  of  overcoming  worry  ; 
and  I  should  like,  before  I  close,  to  remind  you  briefly 
of  two  men  who,  though  of  widely  different  types, 
have  given  the  world  classic  examples  of  the  non- 
worrying  state  of  mind.  The  first  was  a  pagan  philo 
sopher,  a  slave  and  a  cripple,  and  his  name  was 
Epictetus.  He  was  perhaps  the  most  tranquil-souled 
man  that  antiquity  produced.  Nothing  disturbed  him. 
Nothing  annoyed  him.  Nothing  terrified  him.  Ac 
cording  to  one  story,  which  is  perhaps  apocryphal, 
he  was  once  barbarously  tortured  by  his  brutal  master. 
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When  the  torture  began,  Epictetus  merely  said, 
"  You  will  break  my  leg  "  ;  and  when  the  result 
followed,  he  added  with  equal  calmness,  "  I  told  you 
that  you  would  break  it."  His  discourses,  preserved 
by  Arrian,  are  worth  careful  reading,  and  they  show 
that,  though  not  a  Christian,  Epictetus  found  freedom 
and  peace  in  complete  self-committal  to  the  Providence 
of  God.  There  is  one  little  passage  that  always  strikes 
me  as  very  beautiful.  "  Where  wilt  Thou  have  me 
to  be  ?  At  Rome  or  at  Athens  ?  At  Thebes  or  on  a 
desert  island  ?  Only  remember  me  there."  My  second 
example  of  this  wonderful,  unworried  temper  I  find  in 
a  Carmelite  lay-brother,  who  was  converted  at  Paris 
in  the  year  1666  and  died  in  1691 — the  celebrated 
Brother  Lawrence.  Brother  Lawrence,  as  you  may 
know,  had  learned  from  the  Gospel  the  godlessness 
of  anxiety,  and  he  would  not  ever  permit  himself  to 
fret  or  worry  about  anything.  If  an  occasion  of 
practising  some  virtue  offered,  he  would  simply  say  to 
God,  "  Lord,  I  cannot  do  this  unless  You  give  me 
power  to  do  it,"  and  always  he  found  himself  endued 
with  grace  sufficient.  If  he  had  failed  in  some  duty, 
he  would  confess  his  fault  to  God,  adding,  "  It  is  You 
who  must  hinder  my  failing  and  mend  what  is  amiss," 
and  thereafter  he  would  give  himself  no  further 
uneasiness  about  it.  He  was  always  content  with  the 
position  in  which  he  was  placed,  but  he  was  equally 
content  to  resign  one  post  and  take  another,  if  this 
seemed  to  be  God's  Will.  Finally  he  was  quite  sure 
that  God's  Goodness  would  never  forsake  him,  and 
that,  whatever  pains  or  griefs  might  come,  he  would 
be  Divinely  enabled  to  bear  them  ;  hence  he  was 
absolutely  fearless  and  secure  about  the  future.  Next 
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after  the  lives  of  the  New  Testament  saints,  the  life 
of  Brother  Lawrence  is  perhaps  the  most  suggestive 
commentary  on  the  precept  of  the  Lord,  "  Don't 
worry  !  " 

And  should  we  not  all  be  the  happier,  if  we  were 
to  try  to  obey  this  great  commandment  ?  Should  we 
not  all  be  much  the  healthier,  if  we  were  to  relax  the 
ceaseless  strain  of  playing  Providence  to  ourselves  ? 
It  is  such  a  tiring  business — this  playing  Providence 
to  ourselves.  It  is  wearing  most  of  us  right  out.  And 
besides  that,  we  do  it  so  badly  !  Why  not  let  God, 
then,  be  our  Providence  ?  Why  not  resign  all  that 
part  to  Him  ?  Whatever  our  difficulties  and  distresses, 
God  is  able  to  look  after  us  a  thousand  times  better 
than  we  can  look  after  ourselves,  and  His  ways  of 
arranging  our  matters  are  immeasurably  wiser  than 
our  own  blundering  and  short-sighted  methods.  Ah, 
let  us  receive  Christ's  precept  heartily  into  our  moral 
code  and  try  seriously  to  keep  it.  Rest  in  the  Lord. 
Cast  thy  burden  upon  the  Lord.  Commit  thy  way 
unto  the  Lord.  Be  not  anxious.  "  Don't  worry  !  " 


IX 

CHRISTIAN  HUMILITY 

"  For  who  maketh  thee  to  differ  from  another  ?  and  what  hast 
thou  that  thou  didst  not  receive  ?  Now  if  thou  didst  receive  it, 
why  dost  thou  glory,  as  if  thou  hadst  not  received  it  ?  " — 
i  Corinthians  iv.  7. 

IN  the  great  scheme  for  realising  the  ideal  Christian 
life  that  was  framed  by  St.  Benedict  of  Monte 
Cassino — the  Rule  which  became  the  standard  for  all 
the  monasteries  of  the  West,  and  which  embodied  for 
all  time  the  leading  principles  of  Western  Monachism — 
the  virtue  which  is  insisted  on  as  of  primary  import 
ance  for  the  development  of  Christian  character  is  the 
virtue  of  humility.  The  life  of  the  Christian  is  figured 
as  a  kind  of  Jacob's  ladder,  reaching  up  from  earth  to 
heaven,  and  the  rungs  of  the  ladder  are  the  twelve 
forms  or  degrees  of  humility.  Some  of  these  forms, 
as  described  by  St.  Benedict,  touch  the  holiest  and 
most  intimate  relations  of  the  soul  with  God ;  others 
are  little  more  than  rules  of  religious  deportment  and 
etiquette.  The  point  of  interest,  however,  is,  not  the 
description  of  the  various  forms,  but  the  emphasis 
laid  by  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  influential  masters 
of  the  spiritual  life  on  humility  itself,  as  the  indis 
pensable  condition  of  all  Christian  attainment.  With 
out  humility — without  "  that  stoop  of  the  soul  which 
in  bending  upraises  it  too  " — there  is  no  possibility 
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of  moral  or  spiritual  elevation.  It  is  by  the  ladder  of 
lowliness  alone  that  one  can  ascend  to  the  heights  of 
religious  blessedness,  and  attain  ultimately,  as  St. 
Benedict  puts  it,  to  "  that  love  of  God  which  is  perfect 
and  casteth  out  fear." 

Now  I  fancy  that  many  of  us  are  apt  to  be  somewhat 
disdainful  of  such  teaching.  We  make  light  of  this 
strong  insistence  on  the  all-importance  of  humility, 
and  put  it  summarily  aside  as  a  quaint  example  of  the 
eccentricity  of  the  monkish  type  of  mind.  But  are  we 
justified  in  doing  so  ?  Go  back  to  the  sacred  writings  ; 
give  attention  to  the  utterances  of  our  Lord  and  His 
apostles  ;  and  what  do  you  find  ?  Why,  you  find 
substantially  the  same  doctrine,  the  same  marked 
accentuation  of  the  decisive  importance  of  this  quality. 
Right  through  the  New  Testament,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end,  the  humble  attitude  is  represented  as  the 
only  attitude  possible  for  a  Christian  man.  Humility 
is  the  condition  of  entering  the  Christian  life  at  all. 
Humility  is  also  the  condition  of  all  advancement  in 
that  life.  The  first  of  all  the  lessons  which  the 
Christian  disciple  has  to  learn  is  the  lesson  of  humility. 
And  the  lesson  which  he  has  to  re-learn,  again  and 
again  and  again,  at  every  stage  of  his  way,  as  he 
treads  in  the  footsteps  of  his  Master,  is  still  the  lesson 
of  humility.  Yes,  in  Gospel  and  Epistle  alike,  humility 
is  set  before  us  unambiguously  and  consistently  as  the 
foundation  of  Christian  virtue,  the  mainspring  of 
Christian  conduct,  and  the  essential  element  of 
Christian  character  ;  and  St.  Augustine  was  strictly 
in  line  with  the  great  Scriptural  authorities  when  he 
wrote  to  one  who  had  made  enquiry  concerning  the 
Christian  way  of  life,  "  That  way  is  first  humility,  and 
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second  humility,  and  third  humility  ;  and  how  often 
soever  you  might  repeat  the  question,  I  should  give 
you  this  reply." 

Now  this  truth,  which  can  easily  be  verified  by 
every  student  of  the  New  Testament,  is  not  a  little 
disconcerting.  Humility  is  of  the  essence  of  the 
Christian  life  and  character ;  yet  it  is  certainly  not  a 
quality  that  stands  high  in  our  estimation.  Quite  the 
contrary,  indeed.  We  do  not  like  it,  or  pretend  to 
like  it.  I  need  hardly  remind  you,  perhaps,  of  the 
venomous  invective  of  Nietzsche,  who  poured  scorn 
upon  Christian  humility  as  the  contemptible  ideal  of 
the  mean,  the  degenerate,  the  inefficient  and  the  slave- 
born.  Certainly  the  philosopher  himself  was  free  from 
the  taint  of  that  idiosyncrasy  which  he  so  heartily 
despised.  "  I  am  the  most  independent  spirit  in 
Europe,  and  the  only  German  writer,"  was  one  of  his 
characteristic  utterances.  "  To  take  up  one  of  my 
books  is  one  of  the  rarest  honours  that  a  man  can  pay 
himself."  "  Before  my  time  there  was  no  psychology." 
The  author  of  such  statements  was  far  from  being  a 
humble  man,  and  we  are  scarcely  surprised  to  learn 
that  during  his  last  years  one  of  his  besetting  halluci 
nations  was  that  he  was  God  !  But  Nietzsche's  vogue 
is  over.  The  morals  and  manners  of  his  typical  disciples 
— the  German  official  and  the  German  officer — have 
cured  us  of  any  desire  to  follow  him  in  exalting  arro 
gance  into  a  virtue.  Still,  though  pride  and  insolence 
are  condemned,  humility  continues  to  be  held  in 
disrepute.  We  find  it  so  hard  to  get  rid  of  the  notion 
that  there  is  something  a  little  feeble  and  effeminate 
about  it.  In  an  epoch  which  takes  as  its  motto, 
"  Believe  in  yourself,  rely  on  yourself,  assert  your- 
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self/'  meekness  is  only  too  apt  to  be  confounded  with 
weakness,  and  poverty  of  spirit  with  poor-spiritedness, 
and  the  peculiar  grace  of  Christianity  is  regarded  with 
suspicion  as  tending  to  disqualify  a  man  for  the 
struggle  of  life  and  to  eliminate  him  from  the  ranks 
of  those  that  count.  Thus,  not  only  among  the 
worldly,  but  even  among  those  who  are  professedly 
religious,  humility  is  seldom  either  praised  or  prized  or 
practised.  As  an  acute  French  writer  puts  it,  "  No 
end  of  people  wish  to  be  pious,  but  nobody  wishes  to 
be  humble." 

But  I  fancy  that  the  disfavour  generally  manifested 
towards  this  quality  is  due,  at  any  rate  partly,  to  an 
unfortunate  misconception.  Few  appear  to  understand 
what  humility  really  is.  Even  by  Christians,  who 
ought  to  know  better,  the  true  nature  of  the  virtue  is 
often  outrageously  misapprehended.  Both  in  the 
writings  of  the  ancient  Fathers  and  in  modern  devo 
tional  literature — to  say  nothing  of  popular  hymns, 
which  are  a  veritable  repository  of  every  species  of 
religious  error — humility  is  frequently  identified  with 
a  very  unhealthy  self-contempt,  expressing  itself  out 
wardly  in  acts  of  exaggerated  self-abasement  and  in 
words  of  equally  exaggerated  self-depreciation.  Listen, 
for  instance,  to  the  maxims  of  a  venerated  teacher  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  "  Despise  yourself,"  he  writes, 
"  and  wish  that  others  should  despise  you.  Speak  to 
your  own  disadvantage,  and  desire  others  to  do  the 
same.  Conceive  a  low  opinion  of  yourself,  and  find 
it  good  when  others  hold  the  same.  Seek  not  the 
best  in  everything,  but  seek  the  worst,  that  so  you 
may  enter  for  love  of  Christ  into  a  complete  destitution, 
a  perfect  poverty  of  spirit,  and  an  absolute  renunciation 
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of  everything  in  this  world."  I  confess  that  I  know 
not  how  to  characterise  the  attitude  thus  com 
mended  ;  but  it  is  certainly  not  the  humility  that  is 
inculcated  in  the  New  Testament.  That  humility — 
the  true  humility — does  not  consist  in  self-despising, 
in  systematic  under-valuation  of  one's  qualities  and 
capacities  ;  nor  does  it  delight  to  voice  itself  in  that 
too  ostentatious  self-disparagement,  which,  even  in 
genuinely  saintly  men,  is  very  unpleasantly  suggestive 
of  the  tone  and  accent  of  Uriah  Heep.  The  mis 
fortune,  however,  is  that  the  parody  of  humility  too 
often  passes  for  the  real  thing  ;  and  humility  is  dis 
liked  and  ridiculed  on  account  of  traits  which  belong 
to  the  counterfeit  indeed,  but  not  to  the  true  lowliness 
that  is  set  before  us  in  the  Gospel. 

What,  then,  is  Christian  humility  ?  What  is  this 
grace,  this  virtue,  which  is  the  condition  of  all  develop 
ment  of  the  distinctively  Christian  life  and  character  ? 
Well,  it  is  no  mere  affair  of  posture  and  pose  and 
outward  bearing  and  behaviour.  It  is  a  disposition 
of  the  soul,  an  attitude  of  the  spirit — a  disposition, 
moreover,  not  primarily,  at  any  rate,  towards  men, 
but  towards  God.  As  the  late  Dr.  Illingworth  wrote, 
"  Humility  is  not  primarily  concerned  with  our 
relation  to  other  men,  but  with  our  relation  to  God, 
and  springs  from  an  intellectually  true  view  of  that 
relation.  ...  It  is  primarily  and  essentially  religious 
— a  true  attitude  of  the  individual  towards  God." 
More  particularly,  it  is  the  recognition  that  we  owe 
everything  to  God ;  that  from  first  to  last  we  are  God's 
"  poor  debtors  "  that  for  all  that  we  have  and  for  all  that 
we  are — for  our  qualities,  our  faculties,  our  capabilities, 
our  endowments — we  are  absolutely  dependent  on 
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our  heavenly  Father's  bounty.  In  a  word,  to  know 
that  all  we  value  has  been  bestowed  on  us  by  God  and 
is  therefore  to  be  used  in  God's  service  and  for  His 
glory,  to  live  all  our  life  in  the  light  of  this  knowledge, 
and  find  our  happiness  in  so  living — that  is  the  root 
of  the  whole  matter,  that  is  the  essence  of  Christian 
humility. 

Now  something  like  this,  I  take  it,  was  the  con 
ception  of  St.  Paul.  "What  hast  thou,"  he  asks, 
"  which  thou  didst  not  receive  ?  "  And  surely  there 
can  only  be  one  answer  to  such  a  question.  What 
have  we,  in  point  of  fact,  which  we  did  not  receive  ? 
All  our  good  things  are  simply  gifts.  Health  is  a  gift, 
and  reason  is  a  gift,  and  conscience  is  a  gift,  and  power 
of  spirit  is  a  gift.  All  the  capacities  of  our  nature  are 
so  many  gifts.  All  the  objects  which  satisfy  those 
capacities  are  so  many  more  gifts.  All  the  oppor 
tunities  for  satisfying  those  capacities  with  those 
objects  are  likewise  gifts.  There  is  not  a  blessing  that 
we  enjoy,  whether  physical  or  spiritual,  whether 
inherited  or  acquired,  that  is  not  a  gift  of  the  grace 
of  God.  If  we  have  faith,  it  is  only  because  God  has 
been  pleased  to  reveal  His  Son  in  us.  If  we  have  love, 
it  is  only  because  God  first  loved  us.  If  we  have 
goodness,  it  is  still  of  God  ;  for  "  every  virtue  we 
possess,  and  every  victory  won,  and  every  thought  of 
holiness,  are  His  alone." 

But  when  once  we  realise  this  truth,  what  room  is 
left  for  boasting  ?  Had  our  powers,  our  virtues,  our 
noble  endowments  been  our  own — of  our  own  creation 
and  manufacture — we  might  have  had  reason  for  self- 
complacency.  But  since  all  of  them  are  gifts,  why, 
there  is  not  a  loophole  through  which  pride  can  legiti- 
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mately  enter  in.  Who  are  we,  after  all,  that  we  should 
be  thus  richly  blessed  ?  What  have  we  done,  that 
such  great  mercies  should  be  lavished  so  abundantly 
on  us  ?  Why  should  we  have  opportunities  which  are 
denied  to  other  men  ?  We  can  take  no  credit  to 
ourselves.  There  is  no  basis  at  all  for  pride — for  the 
feeling  of  self-satisfaction.  We  are  not  worthy  that 
God  should  honour  us.  We  are  not  worthy  that  He 
should  come  under  our  roof.  We  are  not  worthy  so 
much  as  to  gather  up  the  crumbs  under  His  table. 
But  He  is  "  the  same  Lord,  whose  property  is  always 
to  have  mercy,"  and  He  "  brought  us  into  His 
banqueting-house,  gave  us  to  eat  the  bread  of  life  and 
to  drink  the  wine  of  His  love."  Not  for  our  worthiness, 
however.  There  is  no  question  here  of  worthiness. 
There  is  no  question  here  of  anything  but  utter  thank 
fulness  to  God,  and  the  humble  cry  of  the  apostle, 
"  By  the  grace  of  God  " — by  "  grace  abounding,"  by 
free  and  unmerited  grace — "  I  am  what  I  am." 

You  will  notice,  however,  that  this  humble  and 
devout  acknowledgment  that  all  our  powers  are 
gifts  of  God,  does  not  involve  any  doubt  or  denial  of 
the  powers  themselves.  Not  in  the  very  least.  Why 
should  it  ?  There  are  some  things — just  a  few  things 
— which  we  are  able  to  do  well,  and  not  to  know  that 
we  can  do  them  well  is  not  humility  upon  our  part, 
but  simply  defect  of  the  critical  faculty.  And  there 
is  no  virtue  in  being  stupid.  Thus  it  is  not  the  duty  of 
the  gifted  either  to  be  or  to  pretend  to  be  ignorant  of 
the  fact  that  they  are  gifted.  Nay,  they  should  be 
aware  that  they  have  gifts  ;  they  should  realise  all 
the  abundance  and  all  the  excellence  of  those  gifts  ; 
only  they  ought  not  to  take  praise  to  themselves  on 
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this  account.  It  seems  to  me  that  Ruskin  has  said 
the  right  word  upon  this  matter.  "  I  believe,"  he 
writes,  "  the  first  test  of  the  truly  great  man  is  his 
humility.  I  do  not  mean  by  humility  doubt  of  his 
own  powers,  or  hesitation  to  speak  his  opinions.  .  .  . 
Arnolfo  knows  that  he  can  build  a  good  dome  at 
Florence.  Albert  Diirer  writes  calmly,  to  one  who  has 
found  fault  with  his  work,  that  it  cannot  be  better 
done.  Isaac  Newton  knows  that  he  has  worked  out 
a  problem  or  two  that  would  have  puzzled  anyone 
else.  Only  they  do  not  expect  their  fellow-men  to  fall 
down  and  worship  them.  They  have  a  curious  under- 
sense  of  powerlessness,  feeling  that  the  greatness  is 
not  in  them  but  through  them."  And  that  goes  straight 
to  the  point,  does  it  not  ?  Let  us  away  with  all  sham 
modesty.  If  we  have  gifts — and  all  of  us  have  some 
gifts — then  let  us  recognise  our  gifts,  judge  them 
soberly  and  accurately,  and  value  them  just  as  highly 
as  they  deserve  to  be  valued.  But  let  us  clearly 
understand  that  we  have  nothing  to  be  proud  of. 
"  Every  good  gift  and  every  perfect  gift  is  from 
above,"  and  to  the  Giver  alone  must  be  attributed  the 
glory,  and  not  to  us  and  our  poor  human  nature  at  all. 
So  humility  is  primarily  a  disposition  towards  God. 
It  rests  on  the  perception  that  all  that  is  good  in  us  is 
God's  gift,  to  be  used  not  for  our  own  pleasure,  or  for 
our  own  interest,  or  for  the  enhancement  of  our  own 
reputation,  but  for  the  furtherance  of  God's  ends  and 
purposes.  And  it  becomes,  in  its  development,  a 
forgetting  of  self,  a  suppressing  of  self,  a  real  losing  of 
self  in  the  Divine  service.  But  such  an  attitude 
towards  God  can  hardly  fail  to  affect  and  modify  our 
attitude  towards  our  fellow-men  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of 
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fact,  you  find  that  it  is  precisely  this  humility,  this 
self-effacement  before  God,  that  is  the  condition  of  the 
maintenance  of  right  relations  with  our  brethren  and 
the  secret  of  the  highest  forms  of  social  efficiency  and 
usefulness. 

Consider  this  a  moment.  Figure  to  yourselves  a  man 
possessed  by  the  spirit  of  pride,  and  observe  how  his 
pride  disqualifies  him  for  being  a  serviceable  member 
of  the  community.  The  proud  man — he  is  the  self- 
centred  man.  His  entire,  undivided  attention  is  con 
centrated  on  himself.  It  is  himself  that  he  is  thinking 
of — first  and  last  and  always.  Even  when  he  is  doing 
altruistic  work — research,  reform,  philanthropy,  what 
ever  it  may  happen  to  be — it  is  his  own  action  that 
really  interests  him,  and  he  would  care  little  or  nothing 
for  the  work  if  he  were  not  personally  in  it.  More 
over,  through  perpetually  fixing  his  thought  upon 
himself,  he  has  learned — how,  indeed,  could  he  help 
it  ? — to  attach  an  exaggerated  value  to  himself,  and  to 
undervalue  all  his  neighbours.  He  trusts  in  himself  that 
he  is  everything  that  he  should  be,  and  despises  others. 
Though  he  does  not  say  so  in  exact  terms,  his  whole 
attitude  is  eloquent  of  the  following  conviction :  "I 
am  very  much  superior  to  everyone  about  me.  My 
judgment  is  sounder.  My  action  is  more  effective. 
My  speech  is  more  worth  listening  to.  I  have  a  finer 
sense  of  honour.  I  am  wiser,  better,  stronger,  more 
magnanimous,  more  refined — superior,  thank  God  ! 
in  every  way."  And  being  so  very  grand  a  personage, 
lie  stands,  of  course,  precisely  on  his  dignity,  and  is 
wideawake  to  notice,  and  instant  to  resent,  all  trifling 
injuries  and  affronts,  whether  intentional  or  un 
intended.  Is  not  such  a  one  quite  intolerable  ?  Surely 
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in  every  sphere  alike  the  arrogant,  self-satisfied, 
supercilious  man  is  simply  impossible  to  get  on  with. 
He  grates  on  everybody's  nerves.  His  overweening 
self-esteem  is  fatal  to  fellowship  and  co-operation  ; 
nay,  wherever  he  goes,  he  causes  frictions  and  dissen 
sions,  and  inflames  just  those  evil  passions  that  are 
most  prejudicial  to  the  commonwealth.  Thus  the 
proud  man  is  in  literal  truth  an  "  enemy  of  society." 
The  Church,  as  you  know,  classes  pride  as  the  first  of 
the  deadly  sins  ;  and  in  view  of  the  animosities  and 
resentments  and  antipathies  that  are  called  into  being 
by  this  temper,  we  can  hardly  be  wrong  in  placing 
pride  in  the  forefront  of  the  social  vices. 

But  just  as  pride  puts  a  man  in  wrong  relation  with 
his  fellows,  so  humility  sets  him  right,  and  enables 
him  efficiently  to  discharge  his  proper  function  in  the 
social  organism.  For  who  are  the  men,  after  all,  to 
whom  the  community  is  most  deeply  and  most  per 
manently  indebted  ?  Are  they  not  the  humble  men  ? 
Are  they  not  the  men  who  can  lay  aside  the  thought  of 
self,  who  can  sink  themselves,  forget  themselves,  in 
their  God-appointed  work  ?  Are  they  not  the  men 
who  simply  take  their  work  from  God,  and  say,  "  Let 
me  be  nothing  ;  let  my  work  be  everything  "  ?  Are 
they  not  the  men  who  can  patiently  put  up  with 
personal  slights  and  provocations,  not  because  they  are 
too  thick-skinned  to  feel  them  or  too  abject  to  resent 
them,  but  because  they  are  nobly  careless  what  may 
happen  to  themselves,  provided  that  their  cause  may 
prosper  ?  It  is  reported  that  Lincoln  once  was  strongly 
pressed  by  his  advisers  to  introduce  a  measure  for 
which  he  was  convinced  that  his  country  was  not 
ready.  He  urged  them  in  turn  to  go  back  again  to 
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their  homes,  and  commence  an  agitation,  and  rouse  the 
public  mind,  that  the  nation  might  support  him  when 
he  should  see  fit  to  take  action.  And  he  ended  his 
speech  with  the  words,  "  Do  not  be  afraid  of  hurting 
me.  Do  not  spare  me  at  all."  Ah,  there  is  the  true 
spirit  of  humility.  The  man  regards  himself  merely  as 
God's  instrument  for  God's  work.  He  does  not  think 
of  his  status  and  dignity  and  the  figure  he  makes  in 
the  world.  He  does  not  think  of  himself  at  all.  He  is 
"  ready  to  be  offered,"  ready  to  be  made  of  no  account, 
for  the  sake  of  the  cause  which  he  deems  sacred.  And 
is  it  not  just  such  a  spirit  of  selfless  humility  that  you 
find  in  all  who  have  rendered  worthy  service  to 
humanity  ?  You  find  it  in  the  martyrs,  in  the  patriots, 
in  the  reformers,  in  the  leaders  of  forlorn  hopes,  in 
the  redressers  of  mighty  wrongs.  You  find  it  in  heroes 
like  Gordon,  concerning  whom  Laurence  Oliphant 
said,  "  What  was  so  extraordinarily  attractive  to  me 
in  him  was  his  underlying  meekness  and  contempt  of 
himself  except  as  an  intrument  for  Divine  ends  "  ; 
and  you  find  it  also  in  common  soldiers,  willing,  as 
we  have  seen  recently,  to  swamp  themselves  and  all 
their  interests  and  affections  and  ambitions  in  the 
movement  of  a  holy  crusade.  And,  above  all,  you  find 
it  in  Him  who,  though  the  Greatest  of  the  Great,  was 
nevertheless  "meek  and  lowly  in  heart,"  who  "made 
himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took  upon  him  the  form 
of  a  servant,  and  .  .  .  humbled  himself,  and  became 
obedient  unto  death,"  that  by  His  incomparable 
condescension  He  might  redeem  the  world. 

Humility,  then — this  simple,  self-forsaking,  unpre 
tending  attitude,  first  towards  God,  and  next  and 
consequently  towards  our  fellows — is  the  indispensable 
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foundation  of  the  Christian  character.  And  is  there 
not  some  special  need  that  we  should  address  our 
selves  to  the  cultivation  of  this  quality  to-day  ? 
Among  all  peoples,  of  course,  and  in  every  age  "  the 
excellent  grace  of  humility  "  has  been  found  difficult 
to  acquire  ;  but  never,  perhaps,  has  it  been  more 
difficult  of  acquisition  than  among  ourselves  and  at 
the  present  epoch.  For  one  thing,  you  see,  we  are 
Englishmen,  and  the  English,  whatever  may  be  their 
compensating  virtues,  are  not  naturally  humble. 
George  Gissing,  indeed,  goes  so  far  as  to  say — "  The 
English  are  the  least  Christian  of  all  the  so-called 
Christian  peoples.  They  simply  don't  know  the 
meaning  of  the  prime  Christian  virtue — humility." 
And,  in  addition,  just  now  we  are  flushed  with  the 
glory  of  an  unprecedented  triumph.  We  have  played 
a  conspicuous  part  in  waging  and  winning  the  great 
war  ;  and  in  the  gratifying  consciousness  of  truly 
great  achievement  it  is  less  than  ever  easy  for  us  not 
to  think  of  ourselves  more  highly  than  we  ought  to 
think.  So  again,  the  democratic  spirit,  which  diffuses 
itself  everywhere  to-day,  does  not  tend,  on  the  whole, 
to  be  favourable  to  the  culture  of  humility.  We  see 
men  pushful  and  aggressive — despising  authority, 
defying  public  opinion,  setting  themselves  above  all 
laws,  and  recklessly  challenging  society  to  dare  to 
refuse  them  the  fulfilment  of  their  wishes.  There  are 
few  signs  of  humility  here.  The  duty  inculcated  in  the 
Catechism,  "  to  order  myself  lowly  and  reverently  to 
all  my  betters,"  is  scarcely  a  duty  that  commends 
itself  to  the  militant  temper  of  modern  democracy. 
Is  there  no  need,  then,  that  we,  hard  beset  as  we  are 
by  so  many  stimulations  to  pride,  should  cherish  at 
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this  time,  with  more  than  ordinary  care,  that  grace 
which  is  so  inseparable  from  the  genuine  profession  of 
Christianity  ?  Should  we  not  try  to  foster  by  every 
method  in  our  power  that  "  humbleness  of  mind,"  that 
poverty  of  spirit  which  our  Lord  has  blessed,  that  self- 
effacing  disposition,  which  alone  can  make  us  right 
and  keep  us  right  with  God,  and  enable  us  to  walk 
with  men  in  fellowship  and  peace  ? 

Well,  we  must  choose  between  two  masters.  On 
the  one  hand  there  is  the  Master  of  the  humble  way — 
the  Master  whose  name  we  bear,  and  whose  sacred 
sign,  the  Cross,  is  ever  uplifted  in  our  midst,  to  wither 
our  pride  with  a  perpetual  rebuke  and  show  us  how  to 
achieve  the  victory.  Christ  calls  us,  indeed,  to  the 
lowest  rooms,  to  obscure  ministries  and  homely 
duties  ;  He  sets  us  ever  among  the  minorities  ;  yet 
they  who  learn  of  Him  shall  find  rest  unto  their  souls, 
and  they  who  humble  themselves  in  His  service  in  due 
time  shall  be  exalted.  And  then  again,  upon  the  other 
hand,  there  is  the  other  master.  "  High  on  the  desert 
mountain  " — I  quote  the  words  of  a  great  writer — 
"high  on  the  desert  mountain,  full  descried,  sits 
throned  the  tempter,  with  his  old  promise — the 
kingdoms  of  this  world  and  the  glory  of  them.  He 
still  calls  you  to  your  labour,  as  Christ  to  your  rest — 
labour  and  sorrow,  base  desire,  and  cruel  hope.  So 
far  as  you  desire  to  possess,  rather  than  to  give  ;  so 
far  as  you  look  for  power  to  command,  instead  of  to 
bless  ;  so  far  as  your  own  prosperity  seems  to  you  to 
issue  out  of  contest  or  rivalry,  of  any  kind,  with  other 
men  or  other  nations  ;  so  long  as  the  hope  before  you 
is  supremacy  instead  of  love,  and  your  desire  is  to  be 
greatest  instead  of  least,  first  instead  of  last — so  long 
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are  you  serving  the  lord  of  all  that  is  last  and  least. " 
The  two  masters  ;  the  two  ways  ;  the  two  great  lines 
of  service  !  Every  day,  nay,  every  hour,  we  are  con 
strained  to  choose  between  them.  May  God,  of  His 
mercy,  grant  us  grace  to  make  our  choice  aright  ! 


X 
WHAT  CAN  WE  DO? 

"  Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world.  .  .  .  Let  your  light  shine." — 
St.  Matthew  v.  14,  16. 

THIS  is  a  time  of  "  great  expectations."  We  feel 
instinctively  that  we  are  living  in  one  of  the 
marvellous  moments  of  history.  With  the  termination 
of  the  war  a  world-epoch  has  come  to  an  end,  and  a  new 
epoch  has  been  inaugurated.  The  signs  of  far-reaching 
change  are  everywhere  apparent ;  and  day  by  day  the 
conviction  deepens  that  the  peoples  of  the  West,  and 
possibly  even  some  of  the  peoples  of  the  East,  have 
deliberately  and  definitely  turned  their  backs  upon  the 
past  and  are  gathering  up  their  energies  for  a  great 
step  forward.  The  hope  of  the  new  age,  of  course,  is 
differently  conceived  by  men  of  different  types  and 
temperaments.  For  Christians,  however,  this  hope  is 
perhaps  best  formulated  in  the  old,  familiar  phrase 
that  was  so  often  on  our  Master's  lips — the  Kingdom 
of  God.  Yes,  we  look  for  a  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  We  hope  for  a  radical  reconstruction  of  society 
along  the  lines  of  the  Divine  purpose.  We  pray  that, 
in  this  new  era  which  is  already  dawning,  God's  rule 
may  be  accepted  as  it  has  never  hitherto  been  accepted, 
that  God's  law  may  be  obeyed  as  it  has  never  been 
obeyed  before,  and  that  the  whole  race  may  make 
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a  notable  and  unprecedented  advance  towards  the 
realisation  of  the  Christian  ideal,  "  Thy  will  be  done 
in  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven." 

But  pious  hopes  and  aspirations  are  of  little  avail 
in  themselves  for  securing  the  fulfilment  of  that  which 
we  desire.  A  practical  question  now  confronts  us  : 
What  can  we  do  to  promote  the  establishment  of  God's 
kingdom  ?  What  can  we  do  to  help  forward  its 
triumph  ?  By  what  measures,  by  what  methods,  may 
the  coming  of  the  New  Day  be  hastened,  and  the 
happier,  healthier,  holier  state  of  things,  which  we  all 
desiderate,  be  won  ?  Ah,  what  can  we  do  ?  That  is 
the  great  question  which  is  exercising  the  minds  of 
many  earnest  men  and  women.  This  morning  I 
propose  very  tentatively  to  suggest  to  you  an  answer. 

To  begin  with,  I  ask  you  to  notice  two  points  which 
must  be  reckoned  with  as  factors  of  cardinal  im 
portance  in  the  present  situation.  The  first  is  the 
greatness — the  overwhelming  greatness — of  the  work 
that  lies  before  us.  That  is  one  of  the  many  things 
which  have  been  revealed  to  us  by  the  war.  With  all 
that  the  war  has  brought  to  us  of  disappointment  and 
disillusionment,  with  all  its  hindering  of  our  common 
efforts  to  promote  whatsoever  is  peaceable  and  right 
and  lovely  and  of  good  report,  the  war  has  at  any  rate 
helped  us  to  a  more  adequate  appreciation  of  what  is 
meant  by  this  Christian  ideal  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
Our  view  has  been  widened  and  deepened.  We  have 
become  aware  of  mighty  tasks,  of  tremendous  duties 
and  responsibilities,  of  which  before  we  were  stupidly 
ignorant.  A  "  vision  splendid  "  has  flashed  upon  us  ; 
and,  in  the  light  of  this  wonderful  vision,  we  have  seen, 
not  without  misgiving,  the  colossal  magnitude  of  the 
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work  to  which  the  men  of  the  new  era  are  now  being 
consecrated  and  called. 

The  second  point  to  notice  is  the  weakness  of  the 
Church  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  work.  That  is 
another  of  the  things  which  have  been  revealed  to  us 
by  the  war.  For  it  cannot  be  denied,  I  fear,  that  the 
war  has  shown  up,  in  a  way  that  no  one  can  mistake, 
the  deplorable  weakness  and  inefficiency  of  organised 
Christianity.  In  society  at  the  present  time  there  are, 
as  you  all  know,  certain  powerful  and  progressive 
forces  that  imperatively  claim  recognition.  Democracy 
is  such  a  force.  Trade  Unionism  is  such  a  force. 
Socialism  is  such  a  force.  You  cannot  ignore  those 
forces.  No  one  can  ignore  those  forces.  You  may 
not  like  them ;  you  may  positively  dislike  them  ; 
but,  whether  you  like  them  or  not,  you  are  bound 
to  give  them  your  attention.  You  cannot  but 
recognise  that  they  are  forces  which  are  shaping 
the  world  of  the  present  and  will  fashion  even  more 
drastically  the  civilisation  of  the  future,  and  that  it 
would  be  madness  to  treat  them  as  negligible.  But 
will  any  venture  to  maintain  that  the  Church  is  among 
the  forces  that  determine  the  tendencies  of  the  age, 
and  receive,  for  that  very  reason,  universal  considera 
tion  ?  Does  it  grip  the  hearts  of  men  ?  Does  it  exert 
a  compelling  influence  on  the  general  life  of  the  com 
munity  ?  Does  it  make  its  voice  heard  and  respected 
and  obeyed  by  the  masses  of  the  population  ?  Ask 
the  chaplains  who  have  served  in  the  Army  ;  ask  the 
parochial  clergy  at  home  ;  ask  anyone  who  has  inside 
knowledge  of  religious  organisations ;  they  will  all  tell 
you  the  same  story.  The  Church,  at  this  moment  of 
crisis,  is  languishing  and  weak.  It  seems  miserably 
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insufficient  for  the  huge  work  of  reconstruction  which 
it  is  required  to  take  up  and  carry  through. 

Here  we  are,  then,  face  to  face  with  two  indis 
putable  facts — the  immeasurable  greatness  of  the  task 
to  be  performed,  and  the  lamentable  weakness  of 
organised  Christianity  for  performing  it.  Now  what  is 
to  be  done  ?  How  may  we,  the  baptised  members 
of  Christ's  holy  Catholic  Church,  who  have  shown 
ourselves  of  late  so  emasculate  and  inefficient,  rise  at 
length  to  the  full  height  of  our  magnificent  oppor 
tunity,  and  successfully  claim  for  our  Master  all  the 
forces  and  resources  of  the  new  world  and  its  civilisa 
tion  ? 

It  happens  very  often  that  we  get  light  upon  the 
problems  that  perplex  us  in  the  present  by  considering 
how  similar  problems  have  been  dealt  with  in  the  past. 
And  I  fancy  that  in  the  case  before  us  we  may  be 
greatly  helped  by  reference  to  the  first  age  of  the 
Church's  history.  Go  back,  if  you  please,  to  the  early 
days  of  Christianity  ;  go  back  to  the  period  imme 
diately  following  Christ's  Ascension ;  and  what  do  you 
find  ?  Why,  you  find  a  situation  in  many  respects 
strangely  parallel  to  the  situation  that  confronts  us 
now.  Then,  even  as  to-day,  the  disciples  of  Jesus 
Christ  were  faced  with  a  gigantic  work.  It  was 
nothing  less  than  the  work  of  converting  the  civilised 
world.  And  then,  as  to-day,  the  resources  of  the 
Christian  society  seemed  to  be  desperately  inadequate 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  work.  Whether  you 
consider  the  numerical  dimensions  of  that  society,  or 
the  intellectual  endowment  or  social  position  and 
influence  of  the  majority  of  its  members,  you  will  find 
it  difficult  to  imagine  any  agency  more  feeble.  Yet 
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those  weak  disciples  did  the  work,  and  did  the  work 
magnificently.  In  defiance  of  all  probability,  to  the 
utter  confusion  of  all  worldly  calculations,  they  did 
the  work  magnificently.  By  what  methods  did  they 
do  it  ?  Discover  the  answer  to  that  question,  and  you 
will  probably  hit  on  the  secret  of  the  effective  action 
needed  at  the  present  juncture. 

Now  the  methods  of  the  primitive  Church  were 
extraordinarily  simple.  Those  ancient  Christian  people 
were  unsophisticated  folk,  and  they  were  certainly 
not  believers  in  that  minutely  elaborate  organisation 
which  tends  so  much  to  weaken  individual  initiative 
and  responsibility.  In  modern  times  we  are  all  in 
danger  of  being  organised  to  death.  Nothing  ap 
parently  can  be  done  without  forming  a  committee, 
and  setting  up  machinery,  and  opening  a  subscription 
list,  and  encouraging  a  lot  of  people,  who  love  the 
sound  of  their  own  voices,  to  indulge  in  a  perfect  orgy 
of  unprofitable  talk.  Not  such,  however,  was  the  way 
in  which  the  old  Church  leaders  went  to  work.  They, 
at  any  rate,  had  no  notion  of  turning  the  Church  of 
Christ  into  a  sort  of  sacred  Circumlocution  Office. 
They  seem  rather  to  have  shared  the  sentiment  of  the 
late  "  General "  Booth,  who  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  he  liked  a  committee  of  two,  and  the  other  member 
of  it  to  be  absent.  At  all  events  their  methods  were 
extraordinarily  simple.  Their  methods,  in  fact,  were 
just  these  two — proclaiming  a  truth  and  living  a  life. 
Every  Christian  was  expected  to  declare  to  others  the 
truth  of  Christ.  And  every  Christian  was  expected 
to  live  in  the  sight  of  all  the  world  that  self-denying 
life  of  righteousness  which  Christ  commended  and 
commanded. 
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Well,  it  is  my  belief  that  these  simple  methods, 
which  so  successfully  brought  about  the  Christianisa- 
tion  of  the  ancient  world,  would  be  every  whit  as 
potent  for  the  re-Christianisation  of  the  modern  world. 
Just  consider  them  for  a  moment.  In  the  first  place, 
if  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  are  to  become  the  king 
doms  of  God  and  of  his  Christ,  every  Christian  man  and 
woman  must  be  an  evangelist  of  Christian  truth,  an 
apostle  of  Christian  principle.  There  must  be  a 
universal  Christian  ministry  of  the  Christian  revela 
tion.  And  what  exactly  does  that  mean  ?  It  does  not 
mean,  of  course,  that  everyone  must  be  literally  a 
preacher.  God  forbid  such  a  thing  should  happen  ! 
We  have  too  many  preachers  already,  and  far  too  many 
sermons.  If  the  number  of  sermons  preached  could  be 
cut  down  to  a  third  or  a  quarter,  it  would  be  a  gain  to 
the  Church  at  large  and  an  immense  relief  to  most 
of  us.  Yet  some  people  at  this  moment  are  trying  to 
find  a  way  of  putting  women  into  the  pulpit.  They 
would  be  better  employed  in  considering  the  ex 
pediency  of  putting  a  large  proportion  of  the  men  now 
in  it  out  !  Nor,  again,  does  the  Christian  witness  mean 
that  religious  men  and  women  should  be  always 
prattling  about  religion.  There  is  a  seemly  reticence 
to  be  observed  with  regard  to  the  things  of  the  spiritual 
life  ;  and  if  men  should  know  when  to  speak  they 
should  assuredly  know  also  when  to  hold  their  tongues. 
Constant  chatter  about  religion,  perpetual  babble 
about  religion,  usually  tends  to  produce  results  which 
are  quite  the  reverse  of  edifying.  What  is  required, 
however,  is  that  every  Christian  should  be  ready  to 
bring  his  faith  out  into  the  open,  and  show  his  colours 
unmistakably.  There  should  be  no  hesitation  what- 
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ever  about  the  definite  avowal  of  Christian  ideals  and 
principles.  There  should  be  no  hesitation  whatever 
about  the  frank  and  explicit  confession  of  Christian 
beliefs  and  hopes.  There  should  be  no  hesitation 
whatever  about  the  pronouncement  of  Christian  judg 
ments,  whether  in  public  discussions  or  in  private 
conversations.  There  should  be  no  hesitation  about 
the  condemnation  on  Christian  grounds  of  the  evils 
at  present  embedded  in  our  social  and  commercial 
and  political  and  industrial  systems.  You  see  what  I 
mean,  do  you  not  ?  Surely  the  man  who  knows  the 
truth  is  under  imperative  obligation  to  bear  testimony 
to  the  truth.  Whenever  a  fitting  occasion  offers — not 
at  all  seasons,  not  at  wrong  seasons,  but  when  the 
fitting  occasion  offers — he  is  bound  to  speak  out  plainly 
and  straightforwardly  and  fearlessly,  for  God,  and 
God's  cause,  and  God's  kingdom,  and  God's  immutable 
law  of  righteousness. 

Does  this  seem  to  you  very  difficult  ?  Why  should 
it  seem  so  very  difficult  ?  Men  do  not  generally  find 
it  difficult  to  declare  themselves  with  candour  on  the 
matters  that  they  are  really  keen  about.  An  enthu 
siast  socialist,  or  an  enthusiastic  spiritualist,  or  an 
anti-vivisectionist,  or  a  temperance  reformer — such 
men  do  not  leave  you  long  in  doubt  as  to  their  principles 
and  opinions.  Why,  then,  cannot  there  be  like  frank 
ness  in  our  profession  of  religion  ?  Why  on  earth 
cannot  we  take  our  stand  for  the  Christian  doctrines 
and  ideals  in  an  evident,  honest,  downright,  un 
mistakable  manner  ?  I  believe  that  there  is  simply 
no  end  to  the  good  that  might  be  achieved  if  only 
Christian  men  and  women,  when  the  opportunity  is 
given  them,  would  witness  boldly  to  those  great  truths 
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which  they  have  verified  in  their  own  experience.  For 
the  masses  to-day,  as  in  the  age  of  the  apostles,  are 
waiting  and  listening  for  the  true  word.  And  when 
once  that  word  is  spoken,  and  spoken  with  the  accent 
of  conviction,  the  old  effects  are  wont  to  follow — the 
broken  hearts  are  healed,  the  eyes  of  the  blind  are 
opened,  the  captives  are  loosed  from  their  prisons, 
evil  men  are  turned  to  goodness,  and  the  Kingdom  of 
God  goes  forward. 

So  the  first  of  the  classic  methods  for  the  Christianisa- 
tion  of  the  world  is  the  courageous  confession  of 
Christian  truth.  The  second  method  is  equally  simple. 
It  is  just  the  loyal  living  of  the  genuine  Christian  life. 
I  remember  to  have  read  somewhere  that  on  the  wall 
of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  chambers  of  the  Alhambra 
the  following  sentence  is  inscribed  :  "  Look  atten 
tively  at  my  elegance,  and  you  will  reap  the  advantage 
of  a  commentary  on  decoration/'  The  meaning  of  the 
legend,  as,  of  course,  you  understand,  is  that  the 
perfect  beauty  of  the  apartment  is  a  sort  of  visible 
exposition  of  the  decorative  art,  rendering  commentary 
superfluous.  And  in  the  same  way  the  Christian  life 
— the  life  which  manifests  and  expresses  the  spirit 
of  Jesus  Christ — is  "  visible  rhetoric,"  in  Hooker's 
phrase.  It  charms,  rebukes,  instructs,  persuades.  It 
is  the  most  powerful  kind  of  propaganda.  It  is,  in 
itself,  the  weightiest  and  most  convincing' of  all  argu 
ments  for  the  truth  and  excellence  of  Christianity. 

In  the  days  of  old  the  victories  of  the  Christian 
religion  were  won  partly,  as  I  have  said,  by  the  pro 
clamation  of  Christian  truth,  but  chiefly,  I  am  sure, 
by  the  manifestation  of  Christian  principle  in  the 
ordinary  life  and  conduct  of  ordinary  Christian  men 
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and  women.  These  Christians  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  world  pre-eminently  by  the  difference  in  their 
way  of  living.  They  seemed  to  be  indeed  "  a  new 
creation/'  "  a  new  people  " — not  Jews,  not  Greeks, 
but  "  a  third  race,"  as  the  heathen  called  them.  "  They 
were  astonishingly  upright,  pure  and  honest,"  writes 
one  of  our  historians  ;  "  they  were  serious  ;  they  had 
in  themselves  inexplicable  reserves  of  moral  force  and 
a  happiness  beyond  anything  that  the  world  knew. 
They  were  men  transfigured,  as  they  owned."  Well, 
the  daily  life  of  these  singular  people  made  an  immense 
impression  on  all  observers.  It  impressed  them  by 
its  disengagement  from  the  common  vices  of  the  world 
— love  of  pleasure,  love  of  praise,  love  of  money,  love 
of  self,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  worldly  loves  that 
fascinate  and  subjugate  the  unregenerate  human 
heart.  It  impressed  them  also  by  its  superiority  to 
the  common  virtues  of  the  world — by  the  height  to 
which  it  rose  above  the  goodness  of  worldly  convention. 
It  challenged,  I  say,  their  attention.  They  could 
not  help  being  struck  by  it .  And  after  a  while  attention 
led  to  rather  grudging  approbation,  then  approbation 
deepened  into  more  or  less  fervent  admiration,  and 
finally  admiration  developed  into  unconscious  or 
conscious  imitation. 

And  exactly  the  same  thing  happens  to-day  and 
every  day.  There  is  no  influence  to  be  compared  with 
that  of  the  good  life  of  a  true  Christian.  There  is 
nothing  at  all  which  produces  so  profound  and  salutary 
an  impression.  The  character  and  walk  of  the  faithful 
follower  of  Jesus  are  a  living  testimonial  to  the  prin 
ciples  of  Jesus,  which  everyone  can  understand  and 
appreciate  and  profit  by.  In  his  memorable  address 
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on  "  The  Greatest  Thing  in  the  World,"  Henry  Drum- 
mond  spoke  to  those  who  were  devoting  themselves 
to  missionary  work  some  wise  words,  which  are 
capable  of  far  more  extended  application.  He  said  : 
"  You  can  take  nothing  greater  to  the  heathen  world 
than  the  impress  and  reflection  of  the  love  of  God 
upon  your  character.  That  is  the  universal  language. 
It  will  take  you  years  to  speak  in  Chinese  or  in  the 
dialects  of  India.  But  from  the  day  you  land,  that 
dialect  of  love,  understood  by  all,  will  be  pouring 
forth  its  unconscious  eloquence.  It  is  the  man  who  is 
the  missionary  ;  it  is  not  his  words.  His  character  is 
his  message." 

This,  then,  is  the  second  method  by  which  each  one 
of  us  may  contribute  to  the  furtherance  of  the  Divine 
kingdom.  Everyone  of  us,  simply  by  living  as  a  loyal 
subject  of  that  kingdom,  may  become  an  agent  for 
its  advancement.  Our  life  itself  will  tell.  Though  our 
speech  may  be  foolish  and  our  conscious  efforts  feeble, 
still  our  life  will  tell,  our  style  will  tell,  our  character 
will  tell,  our  personality  will  tell  unfailingly  on  our 
surroundings,  provided  that  all  be  plainly  stamped 
with  the  genuine  Christian  hall-mark.  We  must  look 
to  this  matter,  however.  We  must  see  to  it  that  our 
life  be  of  the  genuine  Christian  type  and  kind.  Are 
we  Christians,  not  merely  in  name,  but  in  reality  ? 
Have  we  the  genuine  Christian  mind  ?  Have  we  the 
genuine  Christian  conscience  ?  Have  we  the  genuine 
Christian  sympathy  and  generosity  and  compassion  ? 
Is  our  character  clearly  fashioned  on  the  lines  of  the 
New  Testament  ?  Is  our  conduct  informed  by  the 
spirit  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  ?  Are  we  so  living, 
in  a  word,  as  to  advertise  and  recommend  the  lofty 
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principles  of  Christianity  which  we  verbally  profess 
and  advocate  ?  By  the  answers  to  these  questions  we 
may  measure  the  influence  we  arc  exerting  for  the 
extension  of  the  Higher  Kingdom.  One  thing,  how 
ever,  is  quite  certain.  The  genuine  Christian  life, 
even  when  exhibited  in  the  weakest  and  the  poorest 
and  the  humblest,  does  invariably  tell.  It  is  always 
a  force.  It  is  always  an  energy  for  righteousness. 
It  is  always  a  power  for  dispelling  darkness  and 
for  enlarging  the  borders  of  the  kingdom  of  light. 
Yes,  it  is  the  great  instrument  for  the  world's 
redemption.  As  someone  has  wisely  put  it  :  "If 
we  had  more  high  saints,  we  should  have  fewer  low 
sinners." 

Let  me  commend  to  you  these  two  simple  apostolic 
methods  for  the  performance  of  the  colossal  task  that 
awaits  us  in  the  new  era.  Confronted  with  that  task, 
and  desperately  conscious  of  our  own  weakness  and 
incompetence,  we  are  asking  in  perplexity,  "  What 
are  we  to  do  ?  "  Yet  our  question  has  been  answered. 
The  Church  has  told  us  what  to  do.  And,  what  is  more, 
the  Church  has  given  us  many  notable  examples  of 
the  successful  way  of  doing  it.  She  has  shown  us  how 
the  Divine  order  may  be  imposed  on  a  chaotic  world 
by  means  of  the  simplest  of  instrumentalities — by  the 
fearless  confession  of  Christian  truth  whenever  occasion 
demands  its  utterance,  and  by  the  steady,  consistent 
following  of  the  Christian  way  of  life.  That  is  what  we 
have  to  do.  That,  if  not  perhaps  quite  all,  is  at  any 
rate  the  most  important  part  of  what  we  have  to  do. 
And  that  finally  is  what  everyone,  every  person  who 
has  the  will,  most  unquestionably  can  do.  Take  care, 
then,  that  you  do  it.  The  pre-war  world  has  passed 
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away,  and  the  war-time  world  has  passed  away,  and 
the  strange  new  world  of  "  after  the  war/'  with  its 
dark  mysteries  and  unsolved  problems,  is  already  in 
being  about  you.  "  Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world.  .  .  . 
Let  your  light  shine." 
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